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Meetings of Societies. 


AGASSI1z ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. Meetings, Mondays, 
7.30 P. M., at rooms of Boston Scientific Society, 419 Washington 
Street, beginning in September. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF AxtTS AND Sciences. Hall of the 
Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes 
day, October 10. 


APPALACHIAN MountTaAIn Crus. Rooms, 9 Park Street. 
Next regular meeting, at the Institute of Technology, Wednes 
day, October 10. Camping Party, August 3. 


BosToONIAN Society. Old State House. Next regular meet- 
ing, Tuesday, October 9. 


Boston Society or Crvit ENGINEERS. 


Wesleyan Hall, Brom 
tield Street. 


Next regular meeting, Wednesday, September 19. 


Boston Socimry or Naturau History. Natural History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum of 
Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. Free lectures 
explanatory of the collections are given on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at 10 and 11 A. M. and 1.15 and 3 P.M. 


Boston Screntivic Society. 419 Washington 
regular meeting, Tuesday, Oct. 9. 


Street. Next 

MAssAcHUSETTs HorTICULTURAL Soctery. Horticultural 
Hall, Tremont Street. Exhibition of flowers, fruit and vegeta 
bles, every Saturday, to August 25, inclusive; 


open to the 
public from 12 to 3 o’clock P. M. 


Museum or Fine Arts. Copley Square. Summer Exhibi 
tion, new accessions in the Print Department, now open. 


New ENGLAND Hisrortc-GENKALOGICAL Society. No. 18 
Somerset Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, October 3. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LiprAry. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
16,000 volumes ; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open to mem 
bers and strangers from 9 A.M. to 4.30 p.M., Saturdays to 2.30 P.M. 

Socrery or Arts. Mass Institute of Technology. 


Next reg 
ular meeting, Thursday, October 11. 





TO-DAY. 


The study of social and industrial conditions has been 
forced upon government by the appearance of distress in 
unueual forms during the depression of business which 
began last year, and it is not unlikely that the inquiries 
undertaken by national and state authority may furnish 
valuable results. Much is expected of the commission 
appointed to investigate the causes of the recent great 
strike in the West; the presence of Col. Carroll D. Wright 
as one of its members gives public confidence in its work. 
Here in Massachusetts, the commission created by act of 
the last legislature will consider the broader question of 
the unemployed generally. The points into which the 
commission will enquire are: The number of workers in 
the several trades at a normal period of activity as com- 


pared with 1893 and 1894, the steadiness of employment, 


the number of men out of employment in 1893 and 1894, 
‘out-of-work’ benefits given by trade unions and labor 
societies, migration of workmen to and from Boston, the 
stability of wages since January 1, 1893, and organizations 
instituted for the purpose of assisting unemployed members 
to obtain employment. Whether or not the commission 
can at once designate means of relief, it will undoubtedly 
supply facts giving a substantial basis for intelligent treat- 
ment of the problem. 





English comment on the Yale-Oxford> athletic contest 
is generous indeed—as it can afford to be in view of the 
success of the Englishmen. It is generally allowed to be 
said that if the Americans had not been compelled to run 


the races on wet and soggy turf, instead of the cinder-path 


to which they are accustomed at home, the result might | 


have been different. Of all the London papers which have 
reached this side with comments on the affair, the Daily 
Telegraph perhaps treats it with the most glowing lan- 
guage. “Something like the dignity not only of an inter- 
national but of an historical event,” says the Telegraph, 
“ attaches to the gallant contest between Yale and Oxford. 
It is the first time since the Olympiads closed that the 
world has seen anything so Greek, so manly, so becoming 
to the friendly but rival branches of the great Anglo-Saxon 
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race, as this tournament of strength and skill between the 
young men of America and England. In every aspect the 
spectacle was nothing less than noble. It is of good omen 
for the times to see young gentlemen of the two great na- 
tions so keen for national honor unaccompanied by any 
profit. It is gratifying to see them meet each other with 
such equity and courtesy, either side alike scorning any 
casual advantage, and eager, above all, for a perfectly fair 
trial of merit. On both hands there were concessions and 
mutual considerations in the highest degree creditable to 
both, and the competition has come off in so chivalrous a 
manner that we trust it may be periodically renewed. We 
hope the contest will somehow be made periodical and 
regular. We should like to see it established as a fixture, 
either triennial or annual, or, perhaps, a still better strug- 
gle would be between picked men of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge as against a similar combination of Harvard and 


Yale.” 


Now that the great disturbance which had its origin in 
difference as to wages between the Pullman Car Company 
and its employees has quieted down, it is possible to look 
more calmly at the conditions out of which the trouble 
arose. As to the rate of wages paid, that, of course, is 
something about which no one can give an opinion without 


a clear knowledge of the business of the company, which, 


——— — — 


ne 


fluence j, 
Very ba 


Kipling may be a cad, but unforta 


nately his in 
not insignificant. 


This our Cwsar has grown 
over in England, and is ever puffing out, | 
What he says will be accepted as undeniable by ma 
thousands of good, stupid Britons, readers of the M 
James's Gazette; nor will the abhorrence of t}y : 
of the American people for the strike ever be 
to these worthy Englishmen. 


"Bzer still 


great Mass 
made know, 
Phey will vo on to 
that the American spirit is the spirit of anar 
Mr. Kipling’s poem : 


beliew 


hy. This is 
If the led strikers cal! it a strike, 

Or the newspapers call it a war, 
They know not much what I am like 
Nor what he is, my avatar. 
alm-eyed he scoffs at sword and crown, 
Or panic-blinded stabs and slays, 
Blatant he bids the world bow down 

Or cringing begs a crust of praise. 
Enslaved, illogical and elate 

He greets the embarrassed gods, nor fears 
To shake the iron hand of fate 

Or toss with destiny for beers. 
Lo! Imperturbable he stands 

Unkempt, disreputable, vast, 
And in the teeth of all the schools 

I shall save him at the last. 


Cs 


The succeeding verses describe the strike as |oth 


, * 


and a ‘jest, and as ‘sombre drunk at mind and mar: 


the despatches from abroad. Neither good poetry 





perhaps, the commission appointed by President Cleveland 
will be able to obtain. There would seem to be no reason, 

however, to doubt the truth of Mr. Pullman’s statement 

that his company has taken contracts at prices which gave | 
no profit, in order to keep the shops open and give em-| 
ployment to the men; and that a return to the wages 

paid in 1893 before the reduction is impossible. It seems 
to have been a question of keeping wages as they were or 
of closing the shops. The fact that the company paid its 
usual quarterly dividend to shareholders a few days ago 
does not contradict this view; for this dividend, very 


likely, was paid from the accumulations of former earnings. | 


| 
| 
| 


In fact, the Pullman Company enjoys the reputation, 
and doubtless deserves it, of paying not only fair but lib- | 


eral wages to its workmen. And this seems to be borne 


out by the fact that more than half of the men employed in | 
these works, had, before the strike began, deposits in the | 


savings bank at $ 


Pullman, averaging more than $ 
’ foal ba) 

As this money, but} 
simply current savings from wages over and above the | 


cost of living, it 


250 to 


each account. is not investment 


would seem to show that the lot of the 
average workman at Pullman was not one of pecuniary 
hardship. The figures as given for the year which ended 
in August, 1893, show that the final average—that is, 
counting in women and children as well as men—paid to 
employees at Pullman was $613. 

But it is not the rate of wages, so much as the charges 
It 
has been represented that the Pullman Company, while 
reducing the pay of its workmen, extorted from them high 
renis and excessive prices for gas and water; and on this 
representation a strong plea for public sympathy has been 
made in behalf of the workmen. 


of living, which has been made the cause of complaint. 





If it is true, as is author- 
| itatively stated, that the return on the capital invested in 
| houses for the workingmen at Pullman has been less than 
| four per cent a year, there is little ground for the charge 
|of oppression ; more especially as the workmen are free to 
|take up their residence outside the company’s territory. 

A well informed correspondent of the Springfield Republi- 


| the American people tend in the present diflic: 


truthful thought, this. 


There is little doubt as to which side the sympathies « 


ity tx 


tw 


China and Japan. The Japanese have always bee 


to us than any other people of the East, ever since ( 
modore Perry opened the gates of that mysterious en 
The prejudice against Chinese immigration, which js 
strong in some parts of the country, does not altogether » 
count for the difference in the feelings with which o 
people regard the two nations. The cause lies deeper 
is to be found in the attitude of China and Japan espe 
tively toward the rest of the world. The national poli 

China is, as it always has been, a policy of exclusion; 
this extends to commerce as well as to civilization 
Whereas, Japan, once its reserve was broken, welcom 
the of the West, with 


friendship. The result has been that Japan has | 


10st m 


civilization its commerce and 
of its semi-barbaric. picturesqueness in taking on wester 
ideas, but has given the world much that is valuable ir 
and considerable that 


a 
is valuable in 
friends especially in America. 


trade, and has mak 





This friendly feeling toward Japan, however, does o 
mitigate the sentiment of horror and condemnation arous 
by the atrocities with which the war was opened. Th 
sinking of the Chinese transport ship, with its multitué 
of human beings, some of them non-combatants, appears# 
needless and cruel as to shock the minds of people whoa 
accustomed to what we call ‘civilized warfare.’ 
fact, a barbarous act. 


It was, 
But, in war, barbarism is only cm 
parivate. Modern sentiment disapproves of drowning ne 
by the thousand when they can be captured alive, altho 
it does not forbid the shooting of them by tens of the 
samis if they stand ap in arms and refuse to surrenét 
Modern practice, also, provides for the succor of an ena 
in peril if he gives himself up, and the protection of prisie 
ers ard the care of hostile wounded ; but modern war o® 
none the less to wounding and killing as its first end. 7 
Japanese are not yet out of barbarism, and they fail 


P P . e . ° i ntuiliced 
ceive the ethical distinctions which control ‘civilized ® 

















can states that the rents at Pullman are “ much less than 
the same space can be rented in the poorest quarters of 
| Chicago, and when it is considered that these houses are 


| substantial brick dwellings with modern improvements, 
| 


having water, gas, perfect sewerage, absolutely clean 
is 


treets, adorned by lawns, flowers, parks, all dirt, garbage 
| and ashes being daily removed by the company, with ample 
playgrounds for the children and athletic grounds for the 
| older boys and men, with fine schools in their midst, a 


| places of amusement, with an entire absence of saloons or 


other degrading influences—it would seem as though it 
would be an ideal place for a workingman to bring up a 


family. 





| 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling has for some years been making 
| jokes about us, and saying light, contemptuous things about 
| us, but for that we can forgive him. Certain of our char- 
acteristics, here in America, are fit subject for mirth, and 
we are sufficiently level-headed to see it; much more 
| level-headed and less sensitive than we used to be. We 
| are quite ready to laugh with Mr. Kipling over our fond- 
ness for pie. But when he goes so far as to say, seriously, 
‘that the strike at Chicago is but the physical manifestation 
| of the spirit of America, then he deserves severe rebuke. 
|.It is all very well to say, as people have said, that he is a 
cad, that his influence is insignificant, because he is a writer 
| of trivial fiction, that his statement is quite false and will 
Hews no effect but to make the writer ridiculous. Mr. 


fare.’ Hence this cause of offence. 





It should be said, however, in modification of the 
ing aroused by the sinking of the Kow Shing troop 
that the Japanese deny many of the harrowing detais 4 


the first story, declaring that the ship was sunk only # 


\a fair fight in which she took part, and that a goo’! 
| of the officers and crew were saved by the Japanese 


—" : | It is none the less a needless slaughter, and humanity © 
| public library of 10,000 volumes, reading-rooms and other | 


. ii thenitt 
| over the world will urge the settlement of the diliew) 
| arbitration, as the Urited States at first proposed. 





Librarian Fletcher’s little book 
Libraries in America, Massachusetts is credited °° 


In about | 


| free public libraries with a total of 2, 
| 1233 volumes for each 1000 of the population, ¥™ 
| nearest rival is New Hampshire, with forty-two ™ 
g 175,000, or 464 books to each 1000 of the 
Illinois, which ranks third, has forty-tw® hibest 
his gives only 130 per 1000. In brief, Massaco™ 
has more libraries than the six states ranking next ® 
put together, which are New Hampshire, I}linots, = 
Rhode Island, New York and Indiana. This * ; 
to the pride of Massachusetts people ; more espec™: 
it represents the work of the people themselves for pa 
education, not the benefaction of generous-handed ™ 
aires. Indeed, in the list of individual gifts of one & 
dollars and over for public library purposes, Mas” 


760,000 volumes 


| a 

| containin 
| lation. 
| but t 
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his not appear. This is Mr. Fletcher's list: Chicago, | 
John Crerar, $3,000,000 ; W. N. Newbury, $2,000,000 ; 
New York, the Astors, $2,000,000; Baltimore, George 
Peabody, $1,400,000; Enoch Pratt, $1,225,000; Philadel- 
phia, Dr. James Rush, $1,500,000; Pittsburg, Andrew 


Carnegie, $1,100,000. 





Judge Joseph Holt, who has just died in Washington 


at the age of 88 years, goes into history as one of the most 


jicuous actors in our civil war. He was a Southerner 


cunst 

hy birth and education, a Kentuckian who never lived 
orth of Washington. But so far from following the 
deas of his !Southern training when the madness of 


secession estranged all the South, he boldly took the side 


of the Union and represented whatever there was of loy- 


ity in Buchanan’s cabinet as one after another of its mem- 


hers went out into active rebellion. During the war he 


eld the position of Judge Advocate General, and was a 
member of the military commission which tried the con 


enirators in the “Uincoln assassination. 


THE USE OF THE TELEGRAPH. 


lhe most important point which the Friends of Strong 
Government make, in discussion of the present work of the 
their that the na 


administration, is in assertion 


should 


national 


rovernment direct the telegraph as it does 


ional 
: " 

the mails. 

the 


It is not generally known that legislation on the 


ect. from the beginning, has reserved ample powers by 


which the government can do this when it chooses. This 
wppeared distinctly enough in Mr. Wanamaker’s exhaus 
tive report on the subject. Chat report, however, was 


generally pooh poohed and consigned to oblivion, because | 


the Western Union Telegraph Company did not approve 
of it. 

This company has a great power for arresting discus- 
not afraid to use it. 


sion and is Any daily newspaper 


would find itself, in the long run, in a bad way, which 


should take ground definitely for the assumption of the | 


rational 


Not that the 


Union would refuse to take its despatches, if they were 


telegraph by the government. 
paid for, but it can make the position of any journalist very 
neomfortable, if he should offend ; and it knows very well 
how to use such power. 

Any discussion of the subjec t must, therefore, be carried 
m in speeches in Congress, in such reports as Mr. Wana 


maker's, or in the weekly and monthly journals. 


The very close analogy between letters and jdespate hes | 


warrants an inquiry into the question, why, when the gov 
ernment carries any man’s letter, it should leave to a great 


of every man’s despatches. 


Occasionally, a first-rate theorist, like Mr. Hill or Mr. | 


Spencer, wakes up, and replies that government ought not 
tocarry the mail. That should be left, they say, to the 
private enterprise of ‘Mr. Slocum’ here and ‘ Mr. Daly’ 
there. But the success of the great national mail system is 
such that nobody listens to these theorists. The thing works» 
and works marvellously well. In defiance of Adam Smith 
and his successors, the United States takes a letter from 
this office and delivers it at Sitka, and takes two cents for 
doing it. It takes another letter anil delivers it at 


line, and takes two cents for that. I[t is vain for Dr. Nor 


vin Green, or Mr. ‘ Adam-Smith-and-Water,’ to say that it 


ought to take eleven mills and nineteen forty-seconds for 
the Brookline letter, and two dollars eleven cents and 
three mills and a half for the Alaska 


what it costs to carry them—and that the citizen ought to 
pay the cost. 


one—that 


The common horse sense of the 
people answers : 


American 
“Go to heaven! 
two cents a piece, and make no more row about it.” 
as usual, the People is right and Dr. Norvin Green and Mr. 
‘Theory-and-Water’ are both wrong. 

Human nature being more or less corrupt—no matter 
why—it is natural that large corporations, or their agents, 
like to handle large sums and large enterprises, and dis- 
like small ones. The Christian Church is the only body 
which treats the honest beggar with the same cordiality 
with which it treats the Czar of Russia or the Emperor of 
Germany. 

Some people think that even the Church is not quite up 
to the mark in such a duty. It is quite sure that great 
corporations are not. If John Workman wants to borrow 
ore hundred dollars on the mortgage of the land where he 
is going to build his pretty cottage, he had better not go to 
the great companies. Their managers will be gentlemanly, 
as befits the handsome office furniture and carpet. But 
John will get his money, not there, but in some fifth-story 
office, where is the half-starved agent of a country savings. 
bank ; or perhaps from the co-operative bank where he 
himself is a member. 

That is to say, whenever the large corporations can, 
they push off the retail work on some body else. 
the natural law of what is called ‘ Business.’ 


rivate corporation, which makes no report, the carriage | 


Brook- 


this is | 


Take the letters for | 
And, 


This is | ences of their authors, undoubtedly give the 


But the people of the United States, being wiser than 
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Mr. Gradgrind or than Adam Smith, or both of them, and 
knowing what ‘we the People’ want, understand that it is 


the small rills whieh fil the large rivers. They therefore 


compel the administration to do the retail business of the 
post-office as cheaply and promptly as it does the wholesale 


business. It carries Maria Jane's two-cent note to her 


sweetheart as readily and as rapidly as it carries the gigan- 
tie mail of the Youth’s Companion or of the Ladies’ Home 


Journal. ‘Two cents or two thousand dollars at a payment, 


Uncle Sam must do one as well as the other, and he 





does. 
| 


On the other hand, exactly as the great savings-bank 


manager civilly bows out of his office any small customer, 


such a corporation as the Western Union wants to be rid | 
of the little fiddling accounts of way-stations which, as the 
office phrase goes, ‘do not pay for themselves,’ It has 
therefore been the policy of this company, for many years, 


That 


noble Sse 


to discourage what may be called the retail business. 


which the government is obliged to assume 


oulige 


the Western Union wants to get rid of. Worse than 








this, the Western Union, like any other corporation, can- 


| not secure the quality of service which the government se- 
all 


truth remains that every person whose place is dependent 


: ; ; 
i cures. fter has been said about civil service, the 


}on the popular vote is desirous to please every person with 


| whom he has to do. We always find, therefore, that Cus- 
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course, after the vastness of the number of books published, 
always newly amazing at each new presentation to one’s 
mind-—is the continued increase of prose fiction out of all 
proportion to the increase in other branches of literature, 
In but one or two countries has there been any great 
quickening of activity in the production of serious books. 
History has held its own pretty well, especially in Den- 








mark, France and Greece, and so has science everywhere ; 
but there has been no fresh start in zeal among either his- 
torical or scientific writers, Pvetry has flourished mildly ; 
it is chiefly sweet, not grand, as is nataral in a peaceful 
epoch. Literary criticism is failing in strength, 
raphy has flourished measurably. 


Biog- 
But fiction has increased 
Every country except Russia has turned out 
numbers 


vastly. 


immense of romances. And in nearly every 
country is to be noted, in the tendency of plot and_ treat- 
Zola. 

those that naturully look to France 
more than others as the centre of all things literary, Bel- 


gium, Italy and Spain—his influence is pronounced by the 


ment, the influence of one man — 


In three countries 


critics to be direct; in Bohemia, Holland, Hungary, it is 
tempered by the influence of the Prussian realist school, 
and, of course, by the influence’of the social conditions in 
those countries. England and America are not included 
in the Athenwum list. 


The continent, then, is overrun with realism, and in 





; tom-house officials, Post-oflice officials, and clerks in public 
| 
| offices, 


are courteous and attentive to the People, for they 
know that they are the servants of the People, and the 
Who shall tell 


stamp at a post 


mufti? We 


People, when it chooses, can dismiss them. 


whether the man who asks for a two-cent 


office may not be the Postmaster-General in 


will not take the chance of an accident; and consciously 


lor unconsciously, therefore, the official who serves under 
the ser- 


government gives to each citizen the answer and 


vice which he deserves and requires. 


| 
| 


| looks merely to the chief for a continuation of his employ- 
| ment, and naturally makes it as light as he can to himself. 


| He is bored by the constant renewal of questions, foolish 


or not; he is tired with his day’s work, and he wants to 


make it as small 


as he can. The distinction which is to be 


observed between the service of the small offices of the 
Western Union Company and that of the small offices of 

| the government, is only too well known to any person who 

| is obliged to employ the one or the other. 

What is the consequence ? The consequence is that 


the Friends of Good Government are strengthened every 


day in their demand, which becomes louder and louder, | 


lthat the administration of the nation shall charge itself 


with the business of the telegraph. What will follow will 


| 


be such promptness as is gained in the government service | 


which in the retail business of the telegraph is entirely 
‘unknown. When a young lady, mistress of the position, 
| asks languidly from her operating table where Philadelphia 
lis, the joke is a good one for her, and she tells it with 
pleasure to her associates in the evening. But the cus- 
|tomer who has been thus met is angry, and he remembers 
| the absurdity against the Western Union Company; and 
| if he happens to bea member of Congress, he is enlisted on 
| the side of national administration. When, ‘for the fun of 
| it,” an operator delays a despatch for two hours, till he can 
lsend a message to inquire what state Boston is in, le 
prides himself on the joke ;*but, again, the company which 
lhe serves suffers. No such nonsense as this is ever passed 
the Post 


On the other hand, there is a very favorable spirit 


to the credit of the national administration of 
office. 
| of pride in the Post-oflice service, and the people who are 
|}employed by the government are glad of each new success 
| which it achieves. 

| It is, of course, true that the Western Union Company 
| really defeats its best interests by its efforts to gradually 
| squeeze the small offices out of existence. But the world 
| cannot expect everything of large corporations, and it 
| cannot expect that foresight in providing for twenty years 


| to come which the People does expect from the administra- 
ition which is its servant. Without waiting, therefore, for 
the conversion of the Western Union Telegraph Company 
| to really broad views as to its providential position, the 
People of the United States will steadily advance, as they 
have advanced in the last ten years, towards demanding of 
| the administration that it shall assume the national charge 
| of the telegraph service. Epwarp E. Hauer. 
THE TENDENCY OF FICTION. 

That excellent English weekly, the Athenzum, pub- 

llished in a recent pumber its annual statement of the 


| 


condition of book-production throughout the world. Some 


| well-known critic in each country of Europe wrote a sum- 
| mary of the literary events of the year-in his land, and 
| these summaries, though somewhat tinged with the prefer- 
best obtaina- 
ble idea of what has been written since July, 1893. 


What strikes one who reads the reports—next, of 


On the other hand, the servant of a great company | 


spite of the allegations of certain eminent critics, both ng- 


lishmen and Frenchmen, the realist school seems to be 
gaining ground, For it has entered into the blood of that 
multitude of young writers who are infusing their fresh 


spirit into literature in nearly every country on the conti. 


nent. The stir in fiction is due chiefly to their activity. 
Whether as 


thusiastically for their realism—which to many of them un- 


they grow older they will cease to care so en- 


doubtedly represents freedom from old conventions—re- 
mains to be seen. It is safe, however, to predict that the 
leaven of the realist school will permeate literature for 
some time to come. Even here in America, among the 
youngest of the young writers it is beginning to ferment. 


ALBERT Wuitre Vorsr. 


LETTERS OF TRAVEL. 


QUEENSTOWN, LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Langham Hotel, London, July 15, '94. 

My last letter—which was also my first—was mailed at 
| Queenstown. As we stopped for half-an-hour outside the 
| harbor, I took a mental excursion over the beautiful island, 
|following the route of the actual tour I made in 1880, 
| What a lovely bit of the old earth it is—one of the finest 
and most picturesque I have ever seen. Cork on ‘the 
River Lee,’ over whose waters will forever echo Father 
Prout’s * Bells of Shandon’; Blarney Castle, whose inter- 
est no amount of blarney can spoil; the Lakes of Killar- 
ney, with Muckross Abbey, a dream of a ruin; Dublin, 
Belfast, the Giant's Causeway and Londonderry ; and all 


steeped in legend, oratory and song; 


these remain pictures 
Londonderry is one of the most 
beautiful specimens of the Middle Ages which is left to us; 
classed in my mind only with Nurenburg, Toledo in Spain 
and some parts of Chester. ‘This beautiful island, which 
ought to be a paradise, which is rich in all natural beauties 
and resources, is only a monument of human passion and 
folly. beggary face one, where should 
be intelligence, peace and all prosperity. Yet the Irish wit 
and devil-may-care set one laughing in the midst of condi- 
tions that seem to call only for tears. 


and treasures in memory, 


Ignorance and 


I remember the old 
woman — one of many — who persistently begged for 
pennies. Seeing the hand go to the pocket, and suppos- 
ing the desired shilling was about to’appear, she cried out, 
“May the blessing of God follow ye all the days of your 
life!” Then, finding the money was not forthcoming, quick 
as a flash she adde®,—* And never overtake ye!” 

It is a pity that the human memory cherishes certain 
things so long. On arriving at Liverpool, we found our- 
selves in the midst of ‘Orange’ celebrations of the Battle 
of the Boyne; and. at 2 o’clock the next morning we were 
waked from sleep by the blackguardism of drunken women 
and men, and, on looking from the windows of our hotel, 
found crowds of disorderly people still on the street. So 
Irish hate and folly not only perpetuate themselves at 
home, but invade the sister island. And, to our cost, we 
have learned how enmitigs may be perpetuated'and become 
sources of bitterness and corruption, even in our own 
land. 

At Liverpool I pleasantly remembered twe things con- 
nected with former visits. | At the North-Western Hotel, 
on the occasion of his last visit to England, I met, talked 
and ‘swapped stories’ with Mr. Beecher. He had been 
terribly seasick and was comically indignant with me be- 
cause I had not. Quoting old Dr. Coxe, he said that the 
ocean, as he stood and looked at it over the rail, “looked 
like one vast dose of ipecac.” 





And when, referring to the 
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passage in Revelation, “There shall be no more sea,” I 
said if that were true of the other world, | did not want to 
go there, he quickly retorted, with all his mirth in his eyes, 
“Why, that is the only passage in the whole book which 
convinces me that it is inspired.” 

The other thing I remembered was Gladstone in 
Hengler’s Circus speak for two hours and three-quarters'to 
a crowd of six or eight thousand persons. People sat or 
stood or clung to any place which enabled them to hear, 
while he, more like our best American orators than most 
Englishmen I have heard, ‘spoke right on’ with a most 
telling power. I have heard him debate briefly in the 
House of Commons, but this scene will always speak to me 
of the masterful might of the ‘G.O. M.’ —_ He had on the 
desk before him a little bottle, containing a white fluid of 
which he would occasionally take a mouthful. If this was 
his eloquence bottled up, I have often thought I would like 
to find out where he buys it and order a case. 

Liverpool is a great city, larger than Boston and full 
of arushing commercial life. I suppose its merchants 
mean to cater to the thousands who enter and leave its 
port for all parts of the world; so it is one of the best 
places in England in which to purchase almost anything 
one may desire. But its poverty and vice are sadly obtru 
sive. People walk its busiest streets dressed in such rags 
as perhaps may be found in Boston, but which generally 
one would have to seek for in order to discover. 





From Liverpool we came to London by the Midland | 
Railway, which takes one through the most picturesque | 
parts of England. I think the luxury of possible modes of | 
travel in England was described by the editor of Tur 
COMMONWEALTH two years ago. Five of us in a saloon 
fares, is something for America to look forward to as 


' ie 

car, all to ourselves, on the payment of only five first-class | 
| 

among the things not yet attained. 


Sofas where one may 
sleep, smoking compartment, lavatory, luggage van, with 
trunks accessible during the journey 
saloon car means. 


all this is what the 


As London is somewhat larger than a column letter 
and as passably clever writers have been engaged on the 
task for several centuries, | shall postpone a complete 
description of the city until I get a little more leisure. I 
will only note one or two superficial things which happen 
to hit my fancy. 

It is generally conceded that Americans know a little 
something in the matter of advertising. But the Yankee 
must take a back seat in presence of the Londoner. Even 
Paine’s Celery Compound and Hood's Sarsaparilla would 
blush over their shrinking modesty when confronted with 
the self-assertion of Beecham’s Pills or Venus Soap, which 
specially commended itself to the lazy man of our party 
because it loudly proclaims that it ‘saves rubbing.’ A 
foreigner, visiting England, and wishing to return to a 
suburb where he had once been before, went boldly up to 
the Booking Office and asked for a ticket to Colman’s 
Mustard—this being the one name which, at the station, 
had eclipsed all others. The busses look as if they existed 
for the sake of proclaiming the virtues of Nestle’s Milk 
and Van Houten’s Cocoa (which ‘goes furthest’) and 
only incidentally accommodated passengers who happened 
to be going their way. 

It is well known that the Guelph family, which conde- 
scends to rule England at the present time, is a remarkably 
healthy and long-lived one. I think I understand this 
better, after noticing the universal fact that every butcher 
and grocer and baker in London—to say nothing of all the 
other trades-people—exist by special appointment of H. M., 
the Queen, or H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, and appear 
to be chiefly engaged in providing for the voracious appe- 
tites of ‘the Royal family.” The quantity of eatables and 
drinkables ‘ purveyed’ to them is more suggestive of their 
ever-increasing numbers than are the almost countless 
pictures of them, representing all ages, to be seen in the 
shop windows. One of the most amusing of these signs is 
to be seen in Little Portland street. It reads, “ G. Daw- 
kins, Purveyor of Asses’ Milk to the Royal Family.” As 

I stood and looked at it, | wondered how much of this royal 
beverage was required to keep the Prince of Wales up to 
the level of his onerous duties. 

But London is a great city—the most wonderful on the 
face of the earth. Last evening we took a "bus ride from 
the Langham to Charing Cross, and thence by the under- 
ground to the Mansion House. There we looked round 
us in the moonlight, and reflected that within a quarter of 
a mile of where we stood was cegtered the commercial and 


tell about it. It is the world, in epitome. 
There is time for only one thing more. 





Three of our | 
party of five were ‘good’ and went to church this morn- | 
ing. We generously promised to absorb and bring home 
enough goodness to save the other two, vicariously, if pos- 
sible. I said we went to church. No,in England we 
must not forget that it was Chapel,and not Church. We | 
went to Bedford Chapel to hear the Rev. Stopford Brooke. | 
I confess that, with the exception of the responses, I did | 
not like the service. I am not up to the enjoyment of 
prayers given in a sing-song chant; and I would like a lit- 
tle of the ‘wrath’ and all of the ‘curses’ of the Old Testa- 
ment left out of a Liberal service. But the sermon was 
every way fine. Mr. Brooke was at his best; and his best 


is something very fine indeed. His subject was Hagar— | 


apparently one of a series of occasional discourses on the 
Old Testament. His attitude and his critical insight were 
unexceptionable. Out of the old-time legend he drew lovely 
and comforting and inspiring lessons of Gospel or good news. 
One sentence, taken in its connection, was so delicately 
beautiful that I think I shall never forget it. Speaking of 
the writer’s thought of the divine power, as expressed in 
his treatment of Hagar, the Egyptian slave, he said, “ And 
he who made the story must have loved God well.” 
But I must stop. In the morning we start for Brus 
sels. So more anon. 


M. J. SAVAGE. 
A DREAM. 


BY HILDEGARDE HAWTHORN! 
I had a dream of Love. 
It seemed that, on a sudden, in my heart, 
A live and passionate thing leaped into being 
And conquered me. "T was fierce and terrible, 
And yet more lovely than the dawn, and soft, 
With a deep power. It roused a longing 
To do I know not what—to give—ah yes! 
More than myself! and failing that—to die 
(If only death were harder) could it make 
One moment happier for that other soul. 
This was the dream—but what is love itself? 


The A, niury. 


IS THE PLANET MARS INHABITED? 


A REVIEW OF PROFESSOR HOLDEN'S CRITICISM OF MR. 
PERCIVAL LOWELL'S PAPER. 


{As a further contribution to the interesting discusssion 


Scientific Society, which called forth the criticism of Professor 
Holden of the Lick Observatory, we publish the following from 
a private letter addressed to the editors of this journal.) 

I must congratulate you on the scientific stand- 
ing you have given to Tne COMMONWEALTH, for I notice 
in a late issue of a scientific periodical of the far West that 
one of your articles is copied entire and another is made 
the basis for an extended criticism. 

I have been a good deal interested in Professor Holden’s 
remarks on Mr. Percival Lowell’s observatory at Flagstaff, 
which you printed some time since and of which I have 


not reproduce. So far as the remarks on Mr. Lowell are 
concerned, it seems to me that they are not in strict accord 
with the principle which Professor Holden urges in it; 
namely, that “the very essence of the scientific habit of 
mind is conscientious caution,” and that the writer unwit- 
tingly, of course, has hardly been “ sufficiently careful ”’ 
in his interpretation of Mr. Lowell’s statements. 

Ido not think that any one fairly well informed will 
hesitate about taking ‘with a grain of salt’ many of the 
alleged discoveries announced by the Arequipa Branch of 
Harvard Observatory, but this matter is in more skilful 
hands than mine and I need not meddle with it. Ido 
think, however, that I can interpret fairly weil from a 
popular standpoint the meaning of an untechnical paper 
like that of Mr. Lowell. It seems to me that, in applying 
Holden is a little hyper-scientific. Unless I am wrong in 
my notions, the motions of Mars are so well determined that 
if we should not see it for half a century we could deter- 
mine fiom our present figures just where it would be and 
how it would appear. The object of observations now, it 
seems to me, must be topography, atmosphere, climatic 
conditions, clouds, moisture, changes in configurations, and 














financial power which ruled the world. I love England. 
It is easy sometimes for petty jealousies to rise between 
America and England, and so make us lose sight of the 


| they admit the possibility of life. Therefore, when Mr. 


| ite 
| Lowell states his object to include the question of habit-| road from Lexington to Burlington and nearly oppos!™ 


ible. In the excellent astronomy written by Neweow 


aroused by Mr. Percival Lowell’s recent paper before the Boston | 


now seen the original with the illustrations which you could | 


to it the strict rules of a scientific exactness, Professor | 


the like, all of which have interest to us in proportion as | 


readily give us evidence of intelligence on Mars. 
set of observations with a German telesco 


ce 


A little 
. pe furnished the 
key, and in a moment the variation in latitude broug} 
* . . . . : at 
into harmony the discordant observations of : 


a hundred 
and fifty years. 


It was a very little fact, but it was ke, 
to the situation. It would be idle to predict the fing ne G 
a ‘key’ to the mysteries of Mars, but it may : 


pop Up at 
any moment. 


In the matter of connecting life with the neb 


llar hypot 


| esis, Mr. Lowell has at least good company. It is true th 
° . ° ae . ‘ at 
it does not directly concern itself with life, but our jon. 
| ests in the matter seek to establish such relation if , 
» if poss 


D ar d 
Holden, we find our interest excited by the staten 


lent that 
after the temperature is equalized, “ such life as ours - 
cease also or be sustained by entirely new method s.” This 
is a deduction drawn by these scientists with reference ‘ 
the bodies contained in space,” based on the’similar ore 
and the similar sequence of conditions which e} , 
hy pothesis supposes. This basis, hy pothetical though it } 


is suflicient, | think, for the argument that w] 
have been the origin of life on one of our p ul 
creation excepted, the same cause is compet 
produced it elsewhere. 

Had Prof. Holden been a little more car 
reading, he would have seen that nowhere in Mr. | 
statement is there a suggestion even that 
are ‘waterways.’ For this reason, the long pa 
ridicule is irrelevant and unealled for and 


principle of ‘conscientious caution ’ | 


y viving a read 
not sustained by the text. Let us assume, { star 
that the ‘canals’ are long strips of irrigated, foliage-bea 
ing land, and we have ‘ the result of the work of some sor 
| of intelligent beings’ just as truly as ona hypothesis of 
| waterways. 

Two or three other matters have struck me as curious, 
but these are in the original article and not in The Coy 


MONWEALTH abstract. 


Incidentally, it seems an unjust 
procedure for a scientific man to criticize another from th 
| opinions published unsigned in a newspaper; it is an un 
| safe practice, but in the present instance is it a stron 
| compliment for Tne COMMONWEALTH. It seems unju 
to Mr. Lowell that Prof. Holden should have made tw 
| misstatements about the Lowell Observatory 

| branch of Harvard and its being in charge of Prof. W. H 
Pickering—in the large type, which is the portion of th 
article which will be copied and which has already 


copied by other papers, and to have stated the truth only 
| in a foot-note in small type. The less honorable does this 
appear when the foot-note acknowledges the receipt of th 


true facts in the letter with the copy of Mr. Lowell's 


statement of which Prof. Holden’s article was a criticism 
In other words, he seems to have permitted a misleading 
statement to Lave had place in his seientific article at a 
time when he had before him the evidence that this state- 
ment was not true—evidence which he afterwards intro- 
duced in unobtrusive form. Even had his article been 


ready for the press, a ‘conscientious caution’ could hav 


| permitted no other course than the alteration of the mis 
statements in text itself, even at the risk of injuring the 





unity of the whole paper as an attack on Harvard Obser 
vatory. ; 

It would have been sharp enough, even then, in th 
direction in which its strength lies, a criticism of the 
| South American observations ; but such apparent lack o! 
| good faith at the outset must, to close readers, cast 4 
| shadow over the whole article. ‘This is not ligntense 
| when we realize, as we may on close inspection, that It 
| reproducing some of Pickering’s drawinas for comparis0 
| with those of Lick, he has presented the forme! 


P 
down. 


THE OLD SEWALL HOUSE. 


| Among the Pilgrims who are spending the first days o! 
| the month in studying historical places near Boston, thers 
|may be one or more interested in dear old Judge % wall, 
who, with all his eccentricities, left us so much of value for 


| our local history. If ang gentleman or lady choose uth 
from the crowd to see one of the old Sewall memoria's, 
| here is an account of it, and the way to get there, which 
| we have received from an accomplished friend. 

| 


omnes 
| The Sewall house is so called from its being occupi™ 
| by Rev. Samuel Sewall, who was pastor of the Congreg® 
tional Church from 1814 to 1868. Who occupied the 


house in 1775 1 do not know. n 


The house is on the mail 


lai 
} 
the 


greatest truths. Call it English greed if you will, but the | ability, i. e., the life-permitting conditions of other planets, | mansion built (I think) by Rev. Dr. Frothingham for ' 
fact remains that wherever England goes over the face of | Mars in particular, it seems to me that he has named the | invalid son. If I am correctly informed, the Hon. Edwar 


the earth, it is to carry a higher civilization and a nobler | practical object of all our present observations of that 


hope for the human race. 
No city is so well worth studying as this. If anything ex- 
ists in all the world,a good specimen of it can be found here 


planet. 


. . : . . " “¢, seasons 
Everett occupied this mansion during one or two s¢as0! 
The Rev. Mr. Sewall above referred to was a descendan' 


I do not think I am as sanguine as is Mr. Lowell about | of Judge Sewall, so prominent in the Salem witcheralt 


“the eve of pretty definite discovery in the matter,” but I 


If anything is known anywhere, here can be found one to|am able to realize that a single additional fact might 


trials. ; 
When Hancock and Adams left Jonas Clark’s house ® 
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Lexington, they went direct to the Sewall house in Burling. | 
where they were hospitably received and a good din- 
Just 


ton, 





srepared for them. as the dinner was ready, 


ner ey 3 : 
word was brought that the British were coming, and with- | 
opping to partake of the food prepared, they hastily | 


ft by the back door and made their way 


out st 
through the | 


,a small house near Bedford. This last mentioned 


house was burned some years since. Some students from | 
Harvard recently undertook to identify the spot where the | 
house stood, and reported they had discovered the place. 

In the Sewall house are preserved much of the furni- 


he portraits and the china and plate which were on 


3 


for the use of the distinguished visitors. 


Hancock and Sewall 


the table ready 
isly enough, the families were 
| by marriage. 


THE NIGHT RAIN. 


| 
' 
| 
| 
i 
| 

. 
| 
| 
| 
| 

nY J. RUSSELL 


| awoke 


rhe long vast whisper of rain ; 


TAYLOR. 
in the night and heard 

The sleeping maples were stirred 

l'o a monotone of pain ; 
Ay fellon my heart like weeping, and | could not sleep 


again. 


I remembered that I had dreamed 

Of a harvest-field tangled with tares : 

And the drip of the dark rain seemed 

\ stealthy foot on the 
thought, It 


ware 


Stairs ; 


is Death steals up, to catch me un- 


The Chap Book. 
THE GARDENS OF THE EARLY NEW 
ENGLAND COLONISTS. 


BY DANIEL 





DENISON SLADE. 
[From Garden and Forest.] 


Phe early colonists of New from all 


Many were connected with families 
of great prosperity and affluence. It 


England were 


isses and conditions. 

may, therefore, be 

njectured that a fair proportion brought with them 

New World that inherent love for horticultural pur 

ts, and that sensibility to natural beauties, which have 

English as a nation 
f Rdward II] 

Before the Elizabeth, 


had been considered rather 


yarked the 


, at least since the accession 


accession of Queen horticulture 


as a mechanical art, 
but in this reign it was destined to become enriched by 


ishing national gardens for the scientific cultivation 
f plants, thereby rendering the study of horticulture and 
sotany more popular. 
Engl 
given created a host of writers and practical observers 
ipon all subjects pertaining to gardening, and led to the 
introduction of new plants from foreign countries, espe- 


This course was pursued not only in 


ind but also upon the Continent. The impetus thus 








: cially from the New World and the Indies. Many of these, 
| ut first imported as mere novelties, were soon sought for as 
necessities as well as luxuries. Tobacco, tea and the 
: potato may be thus enumerated. 
\mong the writers who, during the latter part of the 
sixteenth and during the seventeenth century, became 
authorities in England and have so continued, may be 
: ne ved Didymus, Scot, Dethycke, Thomas Hill, Mas- 

chal, Platt, Heresbach, Gerarde, Markham, Parkinson, 
A Tradeseant, Evelynn, Worlidge, Sir William Temple and 
: Lord Bacon. 

s hardly to be supposed that the earliest settlers in 
the plantations of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay would 
pay much attention during their first years in the country 
to esthetic principles in laying out their gardens, however 
well they might be versed in these as advanced by Parkin- 
son, whose Paradisus terrestris explained the details of a 
garden practice adapted to the climate of New England as 
well as of old England, or of other writers with whose 
works they were doubtless more or less familiar. It was 

. with many a contest for existence, and in the preparation 
- ot the soil for the raising of the necessities of life they 
le. ‘ound ample occupation. It is not until the middle of the 
F - Seventeenth century that we find any account of gardens 
d out in a manner that indicated the increased affluence 
0 colonists, and these were mostly in the principal 
gentres of population. 
Our knowledge of the horticultural affairs of the first 
4h pianters is gleaned from a few authorities. Higginson’s 
sf New England’s Plantation was published in London in 
rs i” 30, before the sailing of earns fleet. Writing in 
" 1629, the reverend divine says: “ The fertility of the soil 
ne is to be admired at, as appeareth in the abundance of grass 
- that groweth everywhere, both very thick, very long and 
ns 


very high in divers places. . But the abundant in- 


crease of corn proves this country to be a wonderment. 
Thirty, forty, fifty, sixty, are ordinary here. Yea, Joseph's 
increase in Egypt is outstripped here with us. 





| well, and have a fitting soil for their nature. 


| that natcre which I know not. 


| herbs grow 


}and onions are ordinary, and divers physical herbs, 


| smell, 


| damask roses, 


| cloth as any hemp or flax we have. 











They have tried our E nglish corn at New ‘Ply cade Plan- 
tation, so that all our several grains will grow here very 
Our Governor 
hath store of green pease growing in his garden as good as 
;ever L eat in England. This country aboundeth naturally 
with store of roots of great variety, and good to eat. Our 
turnips, parsnips and carrots are here both bigger and 
Here 


are also store of pumpions, cowcumbers and other things of 


sweeter than is ordinarily to be found in England. 


Also divers excellent pot- 


abundantly. among the grass, as strawberry- 


leaves in all places in the country, and plenty of straw- 
berries in their time, and pennyroyal, winter savory, sorrel, 
brookline, liverwort, carvel and water cresses; also leeks 
Here 
are also abundance of other sweet herbs, delightful to the 
whose names we know not, and plenty of single 
very sweet, 


which they 


and two kinds of flowers very 
sweet, make 


Excellent 


say are as good to cordage or 


vines are 


here up and down in the woods. Our Governor hath al- 
| ready planted a vineyard, with great hope of increase. 
Also mulberries, plums, raspberries, currants, chestnuts, 
filberts, walnuts, small nuts, hurtleberries, and haws of 
whitethorn, near as good as our cherries in England, they 

grow in plenty here.” 
In Wood's New England’s Prospect we have a true, 


lively and experimental description of that part of America 
called New William Wood, the 


came to these shores in 1629. He herein gives the 


commonly England. 
author, 
result of his observations and experience during a_resi- 
London in 


dence of four years, publishing his book in 


1635. Having spoken in the early chapters of the situa- 
“the 


‘ The 


om 
rurneps, 


tion, seasons and climate, he discourses upon 
Hearbs, Minerals.” 


ground affords very good kitchin Gardens, for 


next 


Fruits, woods, water and 


Parsnips, Carrots, Radishe and Pumpions, Muskmillions, 


Isquouterquashes, Coucumbers, Onyons, and whatsoever 


grows well in England, growes as well there, many things 


being better and larger. There is also growing all man- 
and medicine, 
W oods, 

art or the helpe of man, as sweet Merjoram, Purselane, 
Sorrel, Mirtle, Saxifarilla, 


There Strawberries in abundance.” 


ner of hearbes for meate and that not onely 


in planted gardens but in the without eyther the 


Peneriall, Yarrow, Bayes, ete. 


is likewise He devotes 


a chapter to a consideration of the several plantations. 


Among these he mentions more particularly the following : 


Dorchester “has very good arable grounds, and hay 
ground, faire corne-fields, and pleasant gardens with 


kitchen gardens.” 

Roxberry “ has faire houses, impaled corne-fields, and 
fruitful gardens.”’ 

Boston, “ where dwells the hath 
fruitful gardens, 


Wifliam Black- 


stone, in 1625, “is cultivating a garden, and watching the 


Governour, 
corne-fields, and 
having also sweete and pleasant Springs.” 


very giod 


land, affording rich 


growth of some apple trees on the westerly slopes of Tri- 
“On Gov. 
is planted an ‘anes and a vine-yard, with many other 
conveniences.” 


mountain.’ Winthrop’s island 


In New England’s Rarities, Josselyn says, “ The plants 


in New England for the variety, number, beauty and 


vertues, may stand in competition with the plants of any 
In th® list of these which he gives, 
we have the fullest account of the plants which made 


countrey in Europe.” 


up the collection to be found in the gardens of our remote 
grandmothers. ‘These excellent dames would seem, under 
the circumstances, to have fared well. Their English and 
Indian beans and excellent 
the 


bages, asparagus, radishes and lettuce; their various and 


peas; their various roots of 


quality, beets, parsnips, turnips and carrots; cab- 


numerous pot-herbs and sweet herbs; the Indian pampi- 
lief. 

childhood’s 
White 


Gillyflowers, and Holly 
hocks, possibly arranged by themselves, i 





ons, melons and squashes 
Nor should those dear reminders of their 
home, the sweet familiar flowers, be forgotten, the 


Satten, the Lavender cotton, the 


n ‘a garden of Plea- 


sure’ laid out with formal paths, bordered by ‘swete- 


the 
by a hedge-row composed of English Roses, Eglantine, 


herbs,’ as Parkinson advises, and whole surrounded 


Barberries, and Privet, for the planting of which 
The 


modest 


Josselyn 
gives full directions. 
reserved for the 


adornment of the door-yard 


precious souvenirs of Old England. 


London sale the 
obtained for the books named: 
Cruikshank, £14; Don Quixote (engravings 
by R. Smirke), £7 15s.; Shakespeare, Comedies, Histories 
and (1664), £52 10s.; History of Surrey, by 
Bray (1804-14), £16 16s. Peaks, 
and Glaciers, by the Alpine Club, £5; Defoe’s novels and 


At a recent following prices were 


Oliver Twist, with illus- 


trations by 


Tragedies 


Manning and Passes 


of Free Masonry in England, £29. 
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MOOSILAUKE. 





BY EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 


Moosilauke ! mountain sagamore ! thy brow 

The wide hill-splendor circles. Not a peer 

Among New Hampshire’s lordly heights that fear 
Nor summer’s bolt nor winter's blast hast thou 

Lo, to westward now 

Towers Whiteface over Killington; and clear, 

To north, Mount Royal cleaves the blue; while near, 
Franconia’s, Conway's peaks the east endow 


For grand horizons. 


With glory, round great Washington, whose cone 
Of sunset shade, athwart his valleys thrown, 
Darkens and stills a hundred miles of Maine! 

To south the bright Lake smiles, and rivers flow 
Through elm-fringed meadows to the ocean plain,— 
Lone peak! what realms are thine, above, below! 


Atlantic. 


LITERATURE. 
SWITZERLAND. 


ROMANCE SWITZERLAND. 


TrRuTONIC SWITZERLAND. 
Db. MeCrackan, Boston: 


Joseph Knight Company. 

Two capital little books are these, from the pen of Mr. 
W. 1D. MeCrackan, published in excellent taste by the 
Joseph Knight Company. 


By W. 


in no wise of the 
guide-book type, but run on in a charming, almost gossipy 


They are 
way about the places and sights which one is likely to come 
across in Switzerland and the facts which 
to know but which are not always 


one would like 
at hand. The first of 
the volumes, Romance Switzerland, deals with the French 
and the Italian [portions, tarrying a ,while in Geneva, 
making bits of excursions along the lake to Vevey and 
Lausanne, ‘ two vineyard towns in Vaud,’ stepping aside a 
bit from the travelled tracks to Payern and Avenches, the 
latter the Aventicum of the Romans, ‘a forgotten capital.’ 
A few words about Neuchatel and Fribourg, a charming 
chapter considers the Valais and the beauties of Locarno 
and Lugano, and a little stay is made in Chur and the En- 
gadine. It is a pleasant story of a trip altogether, not 
burdensome the narration of details of travel but 
skipping lightly from place to place as with the fabled car- 
pet of the Arab magician. ‘There are vivid bits of land- 
of costume or of 


from 


scape, notes customs, rural scenes, 
glimpses of town life and, withal, tributes to the memories 
of those great Swiss who have contributed to their coun- 
of the 
volume is the little series of condensed biographies, Rous- 


seau, Voltaire, 


try’s reputation. Not the least interesting feature 


Calvin, and Madame De Staél of Geneva, 
De Saussure, the mountaineer; Agassiz and Guyot, the 
Swiss-American scientists, and many others. 

Not a whit less attractive is the second volume, 
tonic Switzerland. 


Teu- 
From the many enticing paths, the 
author has chosen out a judicious one, wandering from 
Basle to Berne, thence to Thun and to Interlaken with its 
lakes and its most magnificent view of “the eternal Jung- 
frau in her robes of snow,’ noting’ the while the ever in- 
creasing activity and ubiquity of the mountain railways in 
the Oberland. The scene then changes to the wonderful 
lake of the Four Forest States, with Lucerne, Pilatus and 
the Rigi, and the fund of history and legend which clusters 
about the cradle of the Swiss Confederation and the haunts 
of William Tell. Zurich and its lake and the charming 
Rapperswy] with its terrace, its museum and its relics of 
departed glory, then the ‘Home of the Habsburgs,’ and 
with a word about the national character of the Swiss, the 
little book is completed, too soon for the interested reader. 

Mr. McCrackan is to be congratulated for his success 
in gleaning from these well harvested fields so much of in- 
terest and, to many of us, of novelty, and his little volumes 
will carry pleasure wherever they may go. 

The typography needs no other compliment than the 
statement that itis a product of the University Press and 
the size of the volumes is a convenient one for the pocket 


of the tourist. 





Lilacs and the Snowballs are | 


Prose Fancigs. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 


“ Why, O why, do we go on talking?” asks Mr. Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne in one of the essays which make up his 
recent volume entitled Prose Fancies. 


New York: G. 


Some of his readers 
may at times be inclined to turn the question upon the 
author and inquire with like impatience why he went on 
writing. Most or all of the essays have been printed 


| before in periodicals, and a few of them might well have 


| been left buried in their obscurity. 


They served a purpose 


there, but now Mr. Le Gallienne has been too 


no doubt ; 
eager, like many other successful magazine writers, to turn 
ephemeral matter into permanent literature and has made 
a book of them. Fortunately, however, it is but a small 
part of the twenty-five essays that 
‘ space-writing.’ 


‘an be said to savor of 
Of the remaining essays all are bright 


and entertaining ; some have deeper qualities of thought. 
miscellaneous works (twenty volumes), £7 15s.; History | The style, a matter of prime importance in an essayist, is 


| always smooth, bright and picturesque. 


The author’s 


. 
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touch is ever light and half playful. So strongly, indeed, 
does a certain lack of seriousness—and it is here that the 


B 


t 








merit of the book is to be found—impress the reader, that | voice would use in a phrase where the meaning would be 


when, as in the last essay, White Soul, he touches upon | | 
graver subjects, he is almost shocked at the sadden bit of | 
pathos. 


sacred depths of his love, one wonders, or is it still part of | s 


Does the writer really mean this to reveal such | 


a clever game of words? One hates to accept the latter 
belief, yet one can but marvel at a writer who can thus 
share his feelings with the world. 

The book is so excellently printed that the blander in l 
making up the pages whereby nine pages of Irrelevant |* 
People are found in the midst of The Devils on the Needle |! 


is especially to be regretted. I 


A portrait of the autor, 


showing a face of rather strong intellect and individuality, | 0" arithmetic alone. 
led to think arithmetic is made easier by a knowledge of 


makes a frontispiece to the book. 





Tur CARE AND FEEDING or CurILpReN. By L. Emmett Holt, | adhered to of giving the answers in a sort of appendix. 
M 


New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
This small manual, for the use of nurses and mothers, 





in the form of question and answer, will prove of value in 


many households. Jt is written by a physician of experi 


ence in the specialty of the care of children, and is worthy ductions of the diary which Katharine Il. of Russia kept 


careful study. 
take exception. 


| 
For instance, in regard to artificial foods, } 


t 





evaporated milk is not mentioned ; condensed milk is, as is 


proper, praised but faintly, or accepted simply as an occa- he article throws little new light on either the character 
of Katharine, or the conditions of her life before she be 


sional deplorable necessity. Mellin’s Food is rather dis- 





countenanced because it contains much sugar and no fat; | © 
miserable enough, as well as strong-willed enough. But 


| 
the sweetness is not cane-sugar but maltose, and the usual, | 


but not herein described, method of preparation with milk | t 


. : | detai . bly k om ala Ton Svhel whe , . 
or cream supplies the fat; personal experience leads us to | details probably known also to Von Sybel when he wrote 


differ wiih the auther as to this food. I 


And nowadays it seems strange for a physician to cle is fall of local color and hints about the life of the 

2 ie ; sree i c , . 7 » » 
recommend for a child eighteen months old, a “ tablespoon- Russians, interesting to the student of peoples. 
Roosevelt goes on with the eternal discussion of the Col- 


ful of scraped meat” once a day! ‘This is certainly an 
unnecessary dish and the wisdom of giving it to children 
is decidedly questionable. t 
t 


It is becoming less and less the 
habit to recommend meat in any form for young children 


=" amew (*hi — mate aft » characrteriatic der. 
and the results would go to support continuance in the Henry Childs Merriam treats of the characteristics of Pro 


change. 
should give the old custom a re-lease of life even ina I 





modified degree of strength. If for no other reason, it is 


unwise because the slight cooking recommended is too lit 
The | ‘ 
flourishing colonies that appear in a short period in such | ‘ 
preparations are a sufficient 


using them. Bananas are taboo in Dr. Holt’s idea, yet some 


tle to destroy the germs that all meat provides. 


warrant for hesitancy in 


of the profession are just now preaching their great value, after all, about Some Evils of Our Consular Service, by Al- 
bert H. Washburn, who undoubtedly knows the subject 


and banana-flour is even an article much recommended. 


It has been found that “a little orange juice has bene- thoroughly, if any one does. Ellen Olney Kirk describes, in 
fited very young children and it is good to note that Dr. | * Sry called Love and Art, the type of girl who has great, 
vague yearnings and likes to talk about them. 


Holt advises it after fifteen months. It has been given 


earlier with marked advantage in small quantities, espe- sketched the young creature, with her affectations, pretty 
well, Evidently she likes that sort of girl, for she handles 


cially where artificial foods are used, as without something 
ofjthe kind there is some possibility of scurvy. 
One point on which the author repeatedly touches is 


that of regular and early training in right habits. Such gushing heroines, but, on the other hand, by a eee 
treating her as a queer specimen to be described scientifi- 


training cannot be begun too early and many of the dan- 


gers attendant upon the physical and moral health of chil- cally, as modern writers are coming to treat the gushing 
type of female. 


dren could be thus avoided and a strong basis laid for the 
future. 

The directions in cases of illness are for the most part 
excellent, except in colic ; here omission of the turpentine 
would be preferable, and the giving of gin or brandy to a 
baby cannot be too strongly reprobated. In all other re- 
spects than these noted the book has our hearty commen- 
dation. A. C. Kast. 





Introductory Lessons in English Grammar by W. H. | 
Maxwell, M. A., Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Brooklyn, is a very careful, simple, logical book for be- | 
ginners. If children were all brought up by the aid of Mr. | 
Maxwe'l’s books, in the hands of wise teachers, such a} 
rational method would produce speakers and writers that | 
were familiar with the actual correct use of their language. 


Professor van Daell’s name is a sufficient guarantee of the | been able to resist all temptation to meddle with Fate so 


excellence of a text-book in German. A Preparatory Ger- 
man Reader (Ginn & Company, 1894) is on a better plan 
of selection than most editors have employed. The pieces 
all have a value beyond their mere use in the study of the | 
language, for they are instructive in many ways; histori- 
eal information in bits, anecdotes of authenticity, proverbs, 


| 


well to commit to memory. 
attached. 


A very helpful vocabulary is | 


The admirers of the works of Col. R. H. Savage 
have another treat in The Princess of Alaska, pub- 
lished by F. Tennyson Neely & Co., with a prefaced 
sketch of the life and adventures of its author. Mr. 
Savage's wide international experience gives him abuan- 


dance of material for novels, and his ‘dashing style carries | Harper’s for August is a good number. The short fiction, 


is rather agreeable as 


marred and rendered offensive to many eyes by a con- 


stant and overwhelming array of italicized phrases and 


able and his First Steps in Algebra (Ginn & Co., Boston, 


algebra. 


To a few assertions we should, however, | during her youth. 


Hence itis to be regretted that an authority | fessional Horsemen, making particularly interesting with 
5 hs g i j . 


persons unpromising. 


good. 


Roosevelt's suggestions that 


her tenderly, not exactly holding her up as the model dam- 


sel, as the novelists of the days of sentiment held up their 


quoted this charming little poem of hers,called Ein Kleines 


} 
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hat end to his satisfaction. An occasional use of italics 


indicating the emphasis a 


vossibly altered by a change of inflection, but this book is 


entences. 


Mr. Wentworth’s mathematical works are always valu- 


894) is no exception. He believes, with the modern 
chool of teachers,that algebra can be taught with advantage 
nthe grammar school and that the same time spent on 
oth arithmetic and algebra will be better employed than 


From personal experience we are 
The examples are all new and the wise plan is 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Susan Coolidge has come across one of the rare repro- 


Mrs. Coolidge has prepared, under the 
ignificant title, the Girlhood of an Autocrat an abstract of 


his very interesting document for the Atlantic Monthly. 


ame empress. Every one has known that Katharine was 


he diary fills in the details of the causes for ber misery ; 


iis excellent article on the empress. Mrs. Coolidge’s arti- 


Thee xlore 


ege Graduate in Public Life. He urges, as does every one, 
he cultivated man to keep high his ideals, to be efficient, 


o be earnest, and not to scorn men who are in politics. 


iis clear descriptions, a subject that might appear to many 
Alice Morse Earle has one of her 
nteresting articles on old times in the Colonies. This one 
leals with Church Communion Tokens, which were small 
»blong checks, admitting you to Communion if you had been 
There is an article, in curious contrast with Mr. 


public lifé is not so bad 


She has 


There follows a criticism of the stories of 
Marie Van Ebner-Eschenbach, wherein is summarized 


some of Fraiilein Van Ebner’s-tales, and wherein also, is 


Lied. 
Ein Kleines Lied, wie geht’s nur an 
Dass mann so lieb es haben Kann, 
Was liegt darin, erzihle? 
Es liegt darin ein wenig Klang 
Ein wenig Wohllant und Gesang, 
Und eine ganze Seele. 
A very good exposition of the spirit of German Lieder, is 
it not ? 
Trilby is finished, and the suspense of many persons 
who have been anxious lest this work which promised to 
be a masterpiece should be spoiled in the finishing is over. 
Trilby is turned out, a masterpiece. Mr. Da Maurier has 


as to make his characters happy; he has even let Billee 
die unaware that Trilby loved him. 


|}completed his story with an account of Taffy’s visit to 


Paris, “ twenty years after,” married and _ staid. 


he is eager to go home to a comfortable hearthstone. 
extracts from the works of the best and most famous Ger- Nothing could be more powerful as an ending to this tale 
man authors, are pleasantly interspersed with the Gems of of life as itis. There is no moralizing, no attempt to be 
German lyric poetry, most of which the pupil would do| pathetic on Mr. Du Maurier’s part, yet there are the 


pathos and the moral. 


to dwell upon them would be but petty criticism. 


Moreover, he has 


Even 
from the scenes where he lived his happy Bohemian youth 


There are flaws that one could 
| detect in the last pages of Trilby but so trivial are they, 
|in comparison with the greatness of the whole work that 
What 
| with the end of Trilby, an interesting instalment of Charles | 
Dudley Warner’s promising story, The Golden House, and 











tU8T «, ry 

—— —_— —_—_—.. 
of the Wild West is not in his best manner aad Me 
’ r. 


Richard Harding Davis’s The Editor’s Story 


: , iS quite 
unworthy of its writer. . 


N mush. 
edl ¥ be 


W. Hamilton’s article o 
rooms contains information which will undoub: 
surprising to large numbers of people, and whic 
likely to set the readers of Harper's to chop; 
from trees for breakfast. 


h is quite 
ing funei 
The sea breeze blowing Upon 
Mr. Marrion Wilcox as he stood upon Brooklyy srid 
, ‘ . . ‘ : age 
inspired him to write a poem that is not without merit 
Phe question of making reservoirs on the Nile js of 
. ° . . . 
interest to every one interested in Egypt. In Littelr 
¢ 4 ‘lis 
Living Age, No. 2607, appears an article by Sir Benjamin 
Baker, K. C. M. G., on Nile Reservoirs and Phile N 
° atu, 


2609 contains a paper, or rather two papers, on The Pr 
posed Nile Reservoirs, one under the caption The Deva 
tation of Nubia, by J. P. Mahaffy; the othe: 


: ee ’ by Frank 
Dillon, on The Submergence of Phila. 


In the former 
author says that “the loss to archwology and the 


the 
Violation 
to sentiment caused by the submerging of Phile are no 
the only elements in the question,” and proceeds to show 
the terrible results which will follow if the proposed plan 
be carried out. Tur COMMONWEALTH published jn 


a 
recent number the plan of the president of the Feyy 


Exploration Fund for saving Phil. , 
Mr. Keeley, inventor of the motor, believes he js now 
in a fair way to make machines that will go. His friend 
and patroness, Mrs. Clara Broomfield-Moore, who evidens) 
believes in Mr. Keeley, has written for the August Arena 
an account of his work. Mr. Keeley’s latest achievement 


is the harnessing of the “triune polar flow” toa flying 


machine. Dr. Cocke, who, according to his reports. « - 
I fg 
remarkable results, always, in his psychological researches, 
has an article on hypnotism. Hypnotism, he says, will be 
used, presently, in from seventy to eighty per cent of the 
surgical cases where other anesthetics are now employed. 
He says, further, that hypnotism does not leave the patient 
with bad habits, as do chloral, morphine, etc. Perhaps 
not, but there is testimony of high authority to the effect 
that it has evil effects of its own, upon the human constitu. 
tion. Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick comes to the support 
of the advocates of the bifurcated skirt for women, with an 
article showing how it was the women, not the men, 
olden time that wore trousers, and that aboriginal womer 
as well as aboriginal men still wear them. Among the 
other papers in the Arena are Rev. Minot J. Savage's The 
Present Conflict for a Larger Life in the Social World 
Rabbi So’ 
omon Schindler’s on Insurance and the Nation; B. 0. 


Hon. John Davis’s paper on Money in Politics ; 


Fiower’s Then Dawned a Light in the East, wherein the 
civilization of Christendon to-day is compared with that of 
the Roman Empire 2000 years ago; Dr. Sydney Barring. 
ton Elliot’s Pre-Natal Influence; S. B. Rigge on The Land 
Question and the Single Tax; Professor Thomas E. Will, 
M. A., on Criminals and Prisons. 

Alice Morse Earle, in her delightful way, tells, in th 
Ladies’ Home Journal, how girls were courted in the Pari- 
tan days. She has chosen a particularly interesting topic 
for her researches, and she is giving fresh life to the dead 
old data she has hunted up in newspaper files and church 
records of long ago. Besides her article there is in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal a snake story by Max O’Rell, called 
My First Snake. 
Whistling Girl, is the subject of two illustrations by Irving 
R. Wiles. Sketches with portraits of four young authors, 
Richard Harding Davis, Rudyard Kipling, John Kendrick 
Bangs and Jerome K. Jerome, comprise the biography of 


Julia Bond Valentine’s story, The 


the number. Mr. Howells’s My Literary Passions, con 
John Gilmer Speed 
writes of Mud-Imprisoned Women. ‘Frank R. Stockton 
continues with Pomona’s letters to her old mistress, and 


Mr. A. B. Frost illustrates the letters with funny sketches. 

The Book Buyer for August has an article 
Sarah Orne Jewett, by Harriet Prescott Spofford, and one 
on Mary Hallock Foote, by Helena De Kay Gilder. There 
is a curiously desultory attempt at an answer by Mary J. 


tinues to grow in interest and charm. 


on 


Reid, who lives in St. Paul, Minnesota, to the question 
whether women read books written by women. The writer 
has not missed this good chance to air all her estimates ot 
authors. Thus she furnishes a humorous department for 
the Book Buyer—it is to be hoped, at least, that she meant 
her letter to be ironical. The usual departments, of book- 
reviews, etc., follow, and the number is on the whole 4 
good one. 

In the Eclectic for this month, the article most likely 
to interest Americans is Mr. George W. Smalley’s Cheek 
on Democracy in America, from the Nineteenth Centar’: 
Mr. Smalley airs his well-known opinions about his col” 
ltry and its institutions, advises Englishmen to look 
and not abolish their upper house, and refers them © 
Bryce for information about us. Alice Cameron gives ber 


_a particularly delightful instalment of Howells’s account of | impressions of some curious experiences of hers in § 


his first visit to New England and its eminent writers,| Zenanain East India. From her article, which is repr™ 


from Temple Bar, one gathers that certain parts of Indias 





the reader easily through exciting and complicated plots | however, is not as good as usual; Mr. Owen Wister’s tale | in that ugly and unfortunate condition, a transition sta 
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The respect of t 
and the fc 


the spirit o! 


seems to 


e Till the 


marriage, 


an 


Mechanism of 
lefinition of the act of thought, different from the old, 
au wr ‘ 


absurdity. 


acee pted 


reference 


pysterical patients. “ Thought,” he says, “is not ‘an| Prospects of Architecture in the United States, Henry 
companied by consciousness.” . . . It is an} Van Brunt; 9, The Physical State of the American Peo- 


mage 


vity of mind which is stimulated by images and depends 
ypon mA 8.’ 
are The Centenary of Edward Gibbon, by Frederic Har- 


rion, 


, is violent, as usual, in his denunciations of American 


whic 


ynditions ; 


ar 


Ay 


Hort 


Nineteenth Century, and an article by Mr. Stead,| W. 


} 


ac 


ne 


las are The Admiral and the Midshipmite, a humor- 


torv 


Bir 


nd Steamer, by Gervis Howe, a true story of the 
weseape of two boys from being run down by a 
it night; The Bears of North America, by W. T. 
The 
Daughters of Zeus, an account of the Nine Muses, by D. 
0. S. Lowell, and How Meta Saved the Mill, by Elizabeth 
Worthington Fiske, and A One-Sided Correspondence, by 


vaday, with particular reference to the grizzly; 
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he native princes for old things has gone, 
ms of civilizatidn are getting established, but 
civilization is, as yet, lacking. 
dubious as to whether it ever will creep in. 


The authoress 


} 


‘ she says, “ monogamy for them is a futility and 


Professor Binet, in an article 


lefinition, and supports the charge he makes by 


Other articles of interest 


this time he waxes warm over the strike. 


leading features in the August number of St 


of boy nature, by Mary Murdoch Mason; Amer- 


velers at Mont St. Michel, by Edward H. Elwell 


the serials by Miss Molly Eliot Seawell and Howard 
Pyle, 


Whillikens, by James Barnes, an account of the clever 


th of them exeiting stories of adventure; G 


sketch 
In the Path o 


a big trout by moonlight; a 


e Cooper, by Brander Matthews ; 


Antoinette Golay, both stories for girls. 


\merican Review, is by Secretary of the Interior Hoke 
Smith, upon the Resources of the South; a timely paper | 


and sensible. 


st 


' 


his month’s ‘Cabinet Minister’ article, in the North 


Civil Wars in South America, by 


rikes, 


binson and Samuel Gompers. 


tt 


» great. 


ower from the point of view of the ship-builder. | 


dent Carnot. 


MSiation, 


Catholic 


tle 


House of Representatives and the House of Commons; 
and Catherine B. Selden furnishes a light article on Sum 
mer Vj 


enlogism of the American Navy and the constructive 
ability displayed by our builders. 
lauded, but the writer has much to say in regard to the 
efliciency of the American naval oflicer. 


tr 


th 
he 


‘as an inclination to tackle all subjects, from sol fa to 
atecraft, writes about Italy, and in his article, The 


' : : : : , , ive : , : : 
I'he Fortnightly Review has for its leading article a| tion of Sever’s Progressive Speller. 


al 


of My Contemporaries, Jules Claretie relates anec- | 


1: 


ai 
} 


King, t 


Story t 


paw on 


Wilds 


of lvan Turgenieff will find a short novelette by this mas- 
ter, entitled Faust, which is well translated. 


quite novel is M. Paul Verlaine’s experiences in England 


putes of the world. 


by General Miles, Hon. Wade Hampton, Harry 


Apropos, there is 


vy Right Hon. Sir John E. Gorst, M. P., that the 


ire in the cities of unskilled men seeking work should | 


Charles H. Camp considers the question ¢ 


Rush C. Hawkins has an obituary notice « 


by Senator William V. 
Senor Zeballos; an 


Loyalty, by George Parsons Lathrop. 


+ 
lotes of famous Frenchmen of the time; the Hon. Hannis | M r Enclish. is livi 
es 4 es" apn ‘ rn oreover » autho ir. Thomas D inglis s living 
Taylor, United States Minister to Spain, writes on The Moreover, the auth« ry Dr 1omas Dunn a, = ng, 
i 


sitors. 


Not alone are the shi; 


The 


tries being interdependent, the argument is used that with 
two fleets England and the United States ought to settle 


The Rev. H. R. Haweis, wl 


he Pope, and Crispi, he repeats the impossib 


'y 30,000f. for the job. 


has, at least, the merit of being curious. Admire 


Somethir 


asa tutor. 


that 


I 


Mining, 


The announcements that the Appletons have ready 
summary of conditions as they are to-day in this | 
country are at hand. 


abie volumes. 


NOTES. 


Certainly they promise two remar 


editor, and has 


The contents of the volumes is 


al 
aier 5; 2, 


Natural Conditions of the 


10, The Maritime Industries 





Orientals recognize love as the only basis of 


on The 
Thought, from the Fortnightly Review, gives 


to certain highly interesting experiments with 


in the Eclectic 


of James 


Timely also is the discussion of the recent | 


Other articles are How to Purify | 
Allen of Nebraska ; | 


Under the 


two coun- 


Each chapter is written by an expert in the | land by Fisher Unwin. 
subject with which the chapter deals. Professor Shaler of 
Harvard is the 
chapters himself. 
follows . 


written several of the 


' Volume I—Chapter 1, The Continent, and the 
seasons for its Fitness to be the Home of a Great People, 
N.S. Sh East and 
South, N.S. Shaler; 3, What Nature Has Done for the 
a “Z 8. Shaler; 4, The North American Indians, 
a hg V. Powell ; 5, The Mississippi Valley, H. P. 
“son; 6, The Pacific Coast, H. H. Bancroft; 7, The 
Farmer's Opportunities, N. S. Shaler; 8, Minerals and 
N. S. Shaler; 9, The Forests and the Lumber 
Industry, N. §, Shaler ; 


America, J. R. Soley; 11, Our Military Resources, Colonel 


T. A. Dodge, U.S. A. Volume I1—Chapter 1, Productive 
Industry, Edward Atkinsgn; 2, Transportation, T. M. 
Cooley and C. H. Cooley ; 3, Typical American Inventions : 
Electricity, A. E. Kennelly; Railroad Construction and 
Equipment, H. G. Prout; Shoemaking, H. P. Fairfield; 
4, The Place of Corporate Action in Our Civilization, 
Charles Francis Adams; 5, Our Cities, George E. Waring, 
Jr.; 6, Education in the United States, W. T. Harris; 7, 
Science in America, D. C. Gilman; 8, Literature, Art and 
Architecture: Americat Literature, Charles Dudley War- 
ner; American Art, F. D. Millet; The Development and 


ple, D. A. Sargent; 10, Political Organization of the 
United States, John Bach McMaster; 11, How We Are 
Governed, W. L. Wilson; 12, Industry and Finance, F. 
Taussig; 13, Public Hygiene in the United States, 
Samuel W. Abbott; 14, The Place of the Individual in 
American Society, Lyman Abbott; 15, The Summing Up 
_| of the Story, N.S. Shaler. 

Romance, the bright monthly magazine of short stories, 
has been reduced in price from twenty-five cents to ten 
,| cents, and the sales are reported as greatly increased. 
Vashti 
-| Esther, a story of society life in England, in the Town 


The Appletons will forthwith publish and 





and Country Library. 


A series of selections from those essays, by which John 
f Burroughs has made nature dear to many people, has been 
put together in a book for children, published by Ginn & 
Co. Little Nature Studies for Little People, it is called. 
The editor, Mary E. Burt, has been aided in her work by 
the author. 


The Persian poet Sadi, after whom Sadi Carnot was 
named, was a wise person in his day, with that wisdom of 
'the East which perceives, clearer than western wisdom, 
the inconveniences of each man’s station in life. Here is 
the substance of one of Sadi’s fables: 


The flag was furious 
with the carpet, which it accused of insolence and selfish- 
ness, said the flag; “ in 


»? 


“]T have not a moment's peace,” 
every expedition I march beneath the sun or rain, at the 
jhead of 


ously in the company of beautiful slaves, brilliant as the 


armies. You, on the other hand, repose luxuri- 


a 


/moon, and perfumed like the jasmine.” And the carpet 


, replied: “If 1 get repose it is because Iam humbly spread 
) 


out and trodden upon upon the floor of the palace, instead 


,| of raising my head to the sky like you, full of pride and 
‘ glory. Whoever will raise himself above others must not 
complain if he is exposed to peril and tossed about by the 


winds.” 


d |} 
| 


It will, perhaps, be news to some one that the song, 


Ben Bolt, which Mr. Du Maurier selected as an English 
ballad, to use in Trilby, was written by an American. 
|and now a member of Congress from New Jersey. He has 
written, also, a book of Battle Lyrics. 





ID. C. Heath & Co. have just published the third edi- 


This new edition 


contains twenty-four additional pages, giving lessons in 


Latin, words traceable to the Greek, and foreign words 
’ 5 


»s | Synonyms, antonyms, homonyms, words traceable to the 
| 
| 
|and phrases. 


The July Bulletin of the Public Library contains an 


index of the works on Hygiene, personal and public, and 
10 | 
of the 
The historical 


to the seventeenth century. There is also a list 


Dudleian Lectures at Harvard College. 


le 


| g, with 
rs | notes by Hon. Mellen Chamberlain. 
books on hygiene, elaborately classified, fill 111 pages. 


go 
1g 


The collection on this subject is admirable. 


has an article on newspaper faking. 


| it is, so far as anything so inartistic can be legitimate. 


k-| writings of Abraham Lincoln are to be published in Eng- 


Mr. John Kendrick Bangs has devoted himself to the 
as 


It is said that Mr 
Bangs has not approached his subject with solemnity. 


Other Stories, published by Harpers. 


It is a sad bit of news that Mr. 


father. 


Mr. Zangwill, author of that excellent book, Childrer 


another on the historical fiction dealing with Germany up 


| document is a fac-simile of the first Draft of the Freeman’s 
hat Louis Napoleon had Cavour bled to death, and | Oath, in the handwriting of Governor John Winthrop, and 
Poems in Prose, by Oscar | the Oath of a Servant, in Governor Dudley’s writing 


The names of the 


He treats of but one 


| 
George Grantham Bain, a Washington newspaper man, 
kind of ‘faking,’ and that he deems legitimate, and, indeed, 


The speeches, letters, state papers and miscellaneous 


study of the supernatural, and the result of his research is 
preseatly to appear in a book called The Water Ghost and 


Howells has been 
called home from Hollani by the serious illness of his 


of the Ghetto, read for a London degtee while he was 
teacher of a board school, and passed his examinations 





ested in Psychology and has notes for a treatise on the 
Meanwhile he is about 
to have published a book of poems, is at work on a play, 
and is thinking of writing the libretto of a comic opera. He 
says he does not mean to specialize; that Englishmen 
specialize too much. Mr. Zangwill wears glasses on his 
aquiline nose, has thick lips and a retreating chin. His 
hair is crisp and curly. 

«“G. W.S.,” who writes in the smooth style of our 
George W. Smalley, is thus snappish in the Pall Mal 
Budget, about the boat-races at Henley, beloved and sought 
“] hate Henley. It is a ridiculous 
mixture of the boat race, church parade and Hampstead 
Heath on a bank holiday. If you like boat-racing the 
people get in the way; if you like people the races get in 
the way.” 


subject, to be written sometime. 


out by all England : 


The second issue of the Yellow Book will have an arti- 
cle by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, a criticism of the first 
Mr. Hamerton describes Mr. Aubrey Beardsley as 
a drawer of “types without intellect and without morals.” 


issue. 


Chu-Chu, Bret Harte’s latest tale, running now in the 
Pall Mall Budget, is concerned with a horse who bucks. 
Mr. Hart has affected a facetious style that is most disa- 
greeable. 

Over in England they are looking out for the young 
The managers of the Aston Pub- 
lic Library have started an index expurgatorious, begin- 


person and her reading. 


ning it with the works of Fielding, Smollett and, forsooth, 
Ouida. 

Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan), the au- 
thoress of the novel, A Daughter of To-day, and other inter- 
esting books, has left her former home in Caleutta, and is 
spending the summer at Oxford, England. 

The oldest book in the world, according to a writer in 
the London Literary World, is the “ Prisse” Papyrus, 
The title is 
Precepts of Ptah-hotep, Viceroy of Assa, King of the 
North. 


is divided 


now at the Bibliothtque Nationale in Paris. 
South and This work, comprises sixteen pages 
It consists of 
The author con- 


and into forty-four chapters. 
rules for governing justly and wisely. 
cludes with these words: “I am now one hundred and 
ten years old, and have written this book myself from be- 
ginning to end.”” An English translation has been made 
by Professor Osgood. ‘Together with this papyrus a few 
leaves of a still older work have been found, which is sup- 
posed to have been written by Kakimna, Viceroy of the 
King Senefru, of the third dynasty. 

General Bradley T. Johnson, selected by the Appletons 
to write about General Washington, in the Great Com- 
He is a member 


of the family the head of which nominated George Wash- 


manders Series, is a native of Maryland. 


General Johnson com- 
manded the Maryland line in the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia as a trusted lieutenant of Lee and Jackson, and gave 


ington to be commander-in-chief. 


the best of his life to the service of Virginia as soldier and 
as senator. 3 
Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton has been giving recep- 
tions in London. Mrs. Amelie Rives Chanler was a guest 
at a recent dinner of Mrs. Moulton’s. 

The sale of the paper-covered edition of Ships that 
Pass in the Night, published without Miss Harraden’s 
sanction, has reached nearly a hundred thousand copies. 


Mr. Thomas A. Janvier has allowed the news to trans- 
pire that he wrote the campaign document in the form of 
literature called the Women’s Conquest of New York. 

A new volume of that remarkable work, the journal of 
the brothers De Goncourt has been published. It is con- 
cerned chiefly with persons still living, and the opinions of 
the talented brothers are said to be expressed without re- 
serve, just as their earlier opinions weré expressed in the 
earlier volumes. 

Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson’s Footnote to History has, 
aceording to an interview with Mr. Stevenson’s mother, 
published in an Australian paper, stirred up the English 
and Germans in Samoa, so that they are not cordial toward 
him ; therefore he sees few people. 

S. R. Crockett is going to call the book he will have 
published, next fall, The Lilac Sunbonnet. 

Messrs. Longman will publish a series of lectures on 
»| Erasmus delivered by Professor Froude at Oxford. The 
volume will be called The Life and Letters of Erasmus. 


J. Selwyn Tait & Co. announce that at length the 
cheaper unabridged edition of Sandow’s book on physical 
culture is ready. Before the Gringo Came, a story of 
Californian life, by Gertrude Atherton; The Untempered 
Wind, by Miss Joanna N. Wood, and a book, A Seventh 
Child, by John Strange Winter, are also just issued by this 


. 


) | firm. 


Miss Maria Louise Pool has written a sequel to The 





of | with honors before he was twenty-one years old. 
he turned to writing novels. 





Then 


Two Salomes and called it Out of Step. Miss Poole goes 
on to trace out, acconding to her ideas, the effect of given 


He has always been inter-| conditions of environment on given conditions of heredity. 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 
SATURDAY, AuGusT 4. 


A prince’s favors but on few can fall, 
But justice is a virtue shared by all. 
Dryden. 
Sunpay, AuGust 5. 
All in the power of their great Maker lie : 
All creatures must obey the voice of the most High, 
Spenser. 
Monpbay, AuGust 6. 
Justice, though her doom she do prolong, 
Yet at the last she will her own cause right. 
Spenser. 
Turspay, AuGust 7. 
Bear through sorrow, wrong, and ruth, 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 
On thy lips the smile of truth. 
Longft llow, 
Werpnespay, AuGcust 8. 
As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 
A & R. Lowe i. 
Tuurspay, AuGust 9. 
It is a joy 
To think the best we can of human kind. 
Wordsworth. 
Fripay, AuGust 10. 
Tis base to seize on all, because you may ; 
That's empire, that which [ can give away. 
Dryde n. 


WEATHER-CROP BULLETIN. 


The New England Weather Service issues the follow- 
ing weather-crop bulletin for the 
1894. 


The week has been one of extreme heat in all southern 


week ending July 30, 


sections, with a serious drought in the extreme south. At 
New York city the rainfall has been only .04 inch; at 
New London, Conn., .06 inch; at Block Island, R. L., .06 
inch, and at Nantucket, Mass., .14 inch; .31 inch fell at 
Kingston, R. 1; .83 inch at New Britain, Conn., and .60 
inch at Middleboro, Mass., but in some places all over the 
southern district not more than a trace came, while the sky 
has been almost clear and the heat intense. 

Only about one-fourth inch fell in the Connecticut val- 
ley north of Connecticut, and in most of Vermont. About 
three-fourths inch fell in central and northern New Iamp- 
shire; from half an inch to one inch in most of Maine, and 
from one inch to over two iaches in southern New Hampshire 
and along the coast from Portland to Boston. ‘The shower 
of the 29th was particularly heavy in southern New Hamp- 
shire, xnd much damage was done by lightning and wind, 
with some hail. At Newton one-half inch fell in 15 min- 
utes. 

At Boston 2.80 inches of rain have fallen since July 21 
—more than fell in all the time from May 25 to July 20. 

Rain is needed in the vicinity of Eastport and in south- 
ern Aroostook county, but for the most part all crops are 
making extremely good growth. The hay crop is being 
gathered fast with the bright sunshine ; pastures are hold- 
ing out well. In places the oat crop will be better than 
was expected a few weeks ago, as they are heading out very 
well, but in others they are blighting and will not amount 
tomuch. The rain and wind on the 24th lodged grain to 
some extent in Penobscot county. In vicinity of Caribou 
in Aroostook county potatoes are rusting some, and the 
crop is not expected to be an average, but farther south 
the tubers are growing fast with no sign of rust. 
reported very fine in Washington county. 

The first of the week was cool, but hot weather has pre- 
vailed for the last few days and crops have dried some 
what in southern and central counties. 


They are 


age was done to corn and fruit by the wind accompanying 
it. Corn is growing fast, except on the very dry land, 
Potatoes are pronounced good in the north, bat backward 


in Rockingham county; gardens are in fine shape. Po. 


tatoes are doing well in northern counties. 
an average yield in Cheshire county. 
in southern counties. 


plenty. Blackberries promise well. 
trees well generally. 


All central and southern Vermont seems to have es- 


Oats promise | ception tendered Miss D’Arville was overpowering. 
Pastures are drying | great artist, who has a hold on the public of Boston that 
Raspberries are very poor in places, | has 

and quite a number report that blueberries are not at all | spirit 


Apples hang on the | career. 











and ground very rapidly, and in the western, central and 
southern districts, where the showers of the 24th and 29th 
were light or only moderate in amount, all crops are suffer- 
ing for water. Pastures are probably feeling the need of 
rain now as much as anything; considerable stock have to 
be fed from the barn or depend on browse. Rowen is 
starting very slowly, and the mowed fields look very bare; 
the outlook for a seco: d crop has apparently not been so 
poor for years in most sections. Cranberries made a good 
growth during the week, though this crop is generally 
reported rather light. Tobacco and corn are growing fast ; 
tobacco is nearly all ready to top in Franklin county. 
Apples promise abundant crop in the northeast, especially 
of early varieties. Blackberries are ripening fast, but a 
small crop is indicated. It is rather dry for cucumbers, 
and various kinds of seeds for winter truck failed to come 
well, and hence it will shorten the supply in eastern 
counties. 

The weather was very hot and dry, and though a smart 
shower on the 24th gave some relief in southern parts of 
the state, in parts of Providence county no rain fell at all 
and everything is suffering. Haying is about completed. 
Corn is growing well in most places. In Washington 
county a number of farmers are digging their potatoes and 
find that the crop turns out fairly well. 


The drought continues very seriously in Connecticut, 





== 


Joyce Bell and George C. Boniface, Jr., looked afte, 
comedy of the opera, and did it in a way that made then 
irresistible. As Doctor Baron’s physician 
Mr. Boniface has some great songs, and acts wish ‘al hie 
well-known humor, and Mrs. Bell, as the sextuple ldo 
looking for another husband, was never seen to better ad. 
vantage. Boniface and Stanley's entrance song jp the ‘in 
act,‘ The Doctor and the Seribe, is a very funny apd 
catchy number and will be popular, while his «Dick. 


Gourmet, the 


nea kie and 
Birdie’ in the second is also good. Laura Joyoe Bell ana 
. ang 


Charles Dickson have one of the greatest hits of the 
in ‘ Mary and the Lamb,’ a duet that can jx 
only by hearing it. 


NEC: 
’ understood 
Hilda and Maud Hollins as the doe 
tor’s daughters, are very pretty, and exceedingly good iy 
their songs and duets, Mr. Clinton Elder, who has Made 
himself very popular in Boston with his rich t 


“NOT Voice 
was heard to advantage in his solo. 


Of the rest of the 
company nothing but good can be said, and the chorys d 
serves the highe:t praise for its most efficient work. 


Madeleine is beautifully staged. The summer | 


rices have 
been abandoned, as this is the beginning of the Trem at's 
regular season, and the winter scale has gone int 


1) @iert 


It is too much of a company and too large a productior 


give at low prices. 








the showers being mostly local and giving very little rain, 
and only temporary relief where they do come. 
drying up and dropping. 
and being greatly injured. Pastures and meadows are 
dry and brown, and much feeding is being done from the 
barn, and milk is shrinking very much. 

The following report from the weather bureau observer 
at New London covers the ground well: “The drought 
continues with increasing vigor; the excessive heat of the 
past two days has been particularly injurious to all the 
tops of crops, which are suffering terribly. The drought 
in this vicinity has been the longest on record.” 

J. H. Hale of South Glastonbury says: The extreme 
heat and drought is now beginning to seriously affect 
the peaches; trees in sod or lands not well cultivated are 
drying up or dropping fruit badly. In best cultivated 
orchards fruit is bolding on better, but is at a standstill or 
making but slow growth.” 


The New Opera. 

Madeleine or the Magic Kiss is a success, undoubtedly, 
and Camille D’Arville and her opera company deserve 
praise for their production of Stange and Edwards’s new 
opera comique at the Tremont Theatre. The houses all 
during the week have been large, and the enthusiasm has 
been notable. 

When the curtain went up at the Tremont, last Tues- 
day night, on the first production of the opera, there was an 
audience present that crowded the house, and represented 
Boston’s culture and refinement as thoroughly as any 
gathering could. Its verdict was anxiously awaited, and 
when it came it was so manifestly in favor of the new piece 
that there was little doubt of its success. On Wednesday 
night, even a bigger audience was present, and ever since 
then, at every performance, the house has been crowded to 
the doors. Madeleine is apparently destined for long 
popularity. Both libretto and score combine to make it a 
standard American opera, and it is to be hoped that it is a 
precursor of others as good to follow. 


Mr. Edwards’s music is original, tuneful and catchy, 
afd was heard on Monday night with surprise, for, though 
it was known that he could write pretty music, it was not 
expected that he would give the public such fine matter as 
Madeleine. 


The book by Mr. Stange was found to be a 
real plot, full of wit, humor, pathos and romance, and con- 


The shower of | sistent as it was imaginative. What there was to find fault 
Sunday night has helped them, though considerable dam- 


with in the opera was the length of the second act, some- 
thing that always occurs in a first production, and this has 
been entirely remedied. The stage was a picture when 
the curtain rose,on the first scene, and from then on every- 
thing was received with an outburst of applause. The re- 


This 


seldom been equalled, sang and acted with all the 
and fire in her nature, and made the hit of her 

She was beautiful to look upon, whether in bridal 
dress or disguised as a page, and her four costumes were 


revelations to the ladies. Her songs are the gems of the 


caped most of the showers of the week and most of the | opera, notably the ‘ All Alone, Foolish Heart,’ and the 


rain of the previous week, and more rain is needed. There 
has been plenty of sunshine, and it has been improved in 
rashing work in the hayfield; some have completedjhaying, | a longtime. 
Berries are very scarce in the southern 


Apples are reported to be a good crop in some-| justice there can be no doubt with those who know Miss 
places, while in other orchards not far away there is hardly 


with a good crop. 
counties. 


an apple to be seen. » 


*’Twas but a Dream.’ She sang all of them gracefully, 
and was in better voice, last week, than she has been for 
Dramatically the role of Madeleine is the 


strongest she has ever attempted, and that she did it full 


D’Arville’s abilities. 
Mr. Dickson as the Baron de Grimm was most effective 





The extremely hot, dry weather has dried the crops} and played the difficult part with rare skill. Mrs. Laura 


ty? 


Corn and tobacco, which have | 
stood the drought better than most crops, are now drying | 


Revival of the Olympic Games. 


Fruit is | 


The large hall of the Sorbonne was crowded, says 
| Paris correspondent of the London Times, at the openi 
Athletic Congress 
The object was to propose in all seriousness a rey 


of what is known as the International 
va 
the Greek Olympic games. 

The Congress has been talked of for nearly a year 
M. de Coubertin is the Frenchman who conceived this 
great project. A list of honorary members, including thy 
King of the Belgians, the Prince of Wales, the Crow, 
Prince of Sweden, the Crown Prince of Greece, the Grand 
| Duke Viadimir, and members of most of the European 
| Parliaments, has been rapidly filled up and, indeed, every. 


A sai ' ER. 
| thing has been done to make the Congress a festal cere. 





mony from which the nations might date the origin of ir 
ternational games. The large number of bodies repre 
sented and the imposing list of delegates from almod 
ever y country certainly afforded grounds for hope that the 
end for which they had assembled might be realized. Un- 
fortunately, Germany did not think fit to send a represen 
tative. 

The proceedings were simple and brief. They con- 
sisted of an introductory address of welcome from Baroy 
de Courcel, a speech by M. Jean Aicard, the president of 
the Association of Men of Letters, and the rendering of 
the “ Hymn to Apollo.” On Monday the Congress began 
its labors under the presidency of Vicomte de Janzé. On 
the proposal of M. de Villeneuve it was decided that the 
delegates should resolve into two committees, one to tis 
cuss all questions relative to the definition of amateurs and 
professionals, the other to consider the revival of the 
Olympic games. 

A discussion as to the definition of an amateur showed 
that amateurship is generally regarded as being inconsis- 
ent with the acceptance of money prizes. —_ Not every na 
tion, however, is so strict as the Dutch, among whom it 
appears that members of athletic clubs are called upon t 
pay their own travelling expenses, nor all so liberal as th 
Australian rowers, who go so far as to grant a subsidy t 
their champions who are obliged partially to quit their ve 
The feeling of the Congress wa 
summed up in the following motion, which was unast 
mously adopted :— 


cations in order to train. 


“ The revived Olympic games shall not admit of money 
prizes.” 

The committee appointed to consider the question & 
the revival of the Olympic games decided that spo 
should be held every four years, the first in 1896, in one 
the European capitals, which will subsequently be de ided 
upon, and the second in Paris in 1900, the year of the 
great exhibition. 


The twelfth season of the Old South Lectures 
Young People opened on Wednesday, an aucience being 
present which attested by its number that everybody 
not out of town. The scope of this course of lectures has 
already been given, the general subject being The Found: 
ers of New England. The opening lecture was by Dr. 
Hale, on William Brewster, the Elder of Plymouth. hes 
Wednesday afternoon, Rev. William Elliot Griffis spenss 


on William Bradford, the Governor of Plymouth. 





The Fountaine collection of books which was sid # 
London some time ago contained some volumes of #%™ 
Among them was a prayer-book of 1544, impressed 08 
lum, which had belonged to Henry VILL. and was gives" 
him to his daughter Mary. It contained an inscripto : 
the King’s handwriting : “ Myne own good doughter- 
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= a drew Mary to her mother as « gift, and Mary 
A Your moste humble Doaghter and Seruant 
verve.” This prayer-book was sold for £640. One 
= aif was the first volume of a little Latin Bible of 
_— f the fourteenth century, wonderful for its 


had written, 


she early art 
weg Bibliopoles were well aware that the 


. f execution. 
pt / a - « in the Bibliothaque Nationale, and both 
“i mes once be longed to Philip the Fair. The Fountaine 
Rible brought £610. There was a lovely Book of 
nade at the beginning of the fourteenth century by 
. English scribe, full of wonderful illustrations. Mr. 
wi iam Morris se ured the Book of Hours for £410, and 


bed as having at once tucked the precious 


wt js deseri 


mnder his arm. 


The comp novel in Lippincott’s for August is 


r than the run of complete novels in that 


eather bette 


ine. It is written by Mr. Maurice Thompson, who has 
agazine J 


sailed it Sweetheart Manette. 


Sweetheart Manette is a 
P winsome, not witty, Southern child who captivates 
wae . 


the men within reach. At last she marries the richest 


f the lot. Itis a good enough little story, not a profound 
st, but not disagreeable, and quite natural, 

he eame number Miss Louise Stockton’s curious 

\ Mess of Pot 


is attempt at a character-study, one can see 


tage, comes toan end. It is an earnest, 
s no flippancy, no fondness for catch phrases 
wkton, and one feels that her heroine is 


real, but certainly she is ‘queer.’ The tale is 


wever, and ends with a delightfully morbid 
wophy ; the philosophy of one who reads 
Life is full of stories where everything converges 


« afocus and then spreads out again. In books and plays 
here is always a climax, when there is a general settle- 


but in real life there is only the taking of breath and 


the going on again. When we real people come to a stone 
wall what do we do? The hero and the heroine storm it 
se lie down and die in front of it. We poor people 


e along until it turns and leads us — where we know 
his is what Aristotle never would have in a 
edy, but it is what we are coming to see is sadder than 


a catastrophe. Those and more of our novelists are 


mit to deal with it. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


WORCESTER Academy. 





A Boys’ School of the highest grade. Gist year begins Sept. 
Thorough preparation for any College or Scientific School. 


cates admit to various colleges. 
THREE NEW BUILDINGS. 
SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with laboratories, 


yraries, and superb GYMNASIUM. 
DORMITORY, rooms en suite, with every modern improve- 
ment, including fireplace in each room. Isolated and 
perfectly fitted Infirmary. Resident trained nurse. 


DINING HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure. All build- 


ings heated bysteam. Ample playgrounds. 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


THE Cambridge School, 
A Private School for Young Ladies. 


fhe Cambridge School is established for the purpose of 
making the advantages of Boston and Cambridge of service 
girls and young women who seek a well-rounded education. 

English is studied with the same systematic method that is 

sed in classical work, and the first position is given to it. 

Preparation for college is given in the most approved method 
to those who desire it, and students who wish may continue 
elt work in the school much beyond that limit. 

Margaret Winthrop Hall and Howells House are the resi- 

‘ces. Young people cannot be cultivated in masses, and there 
school permits but asmall number in each house, under 
‘he special care of ladies who are not teachers, their only duty 
being to insure the comfort and training of those committed to 
nom Cultivation and refinement do not necessarily come 
‘rom intellectual work, and it is the duty of the lady of each 
house to promote their devolopment. 

The school building is new, and, being well ventilated and 


Ope! 
ype 


i to the light and the air on all sides, is cheerful and health- 


lore the 


Arthur ( 


M — Institute, 
Mont Vernon, N, H. 

A home schoo! for ten boys, in a mountain village, a delight- 
ful summer resort, 50 miles from Boston. Thorough preparation 
for college and business, private instruction, and personal care 
by the Principal, a college graduate of 20 years’ experience. 
SumMER TUITION. JOHN B. WELCH, A, M., Prin. 


Lys Institute of Arts, 
162 Boylston St., Boston. 
Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancient 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, etc. 
DIRECTORS: 
HELEN FARLEY BLANEY M. 8. DEVEREUX 

OWLES'’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOTL. 


INSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross | 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, | 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W.J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 11th 
year of this well-established School now open. Superior in| 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; | 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full coursesin Draw- | 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Lllustrating. Deco 
rative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free ac- | 
cess to the galleries of the Musoum of Fine Arts. Five hundred ! 
dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. 





F. M. COWLES, 


CLOren re School, 


ITHACA, NEW YORK. 

Boys’ Fitting School, adjoining Cornell. The leading pri 
vate preparatory school for this University; 800 sent to it in 
sixteen years. Easy access to its libraries, museums and general 
lecture courses. Teaches all specialists. Board and thorough 
instruction. Certificate accepted by leading colleges. Special 
courses for boys not preparing for college. Military drill in 
University companies. Refined home. Summer sehool fitting 
for college entrance examinations in the fall. Register sent 
on application. Charles V. Parsell, A. M., for the past fourteen 
years president of one of the largest preparatory schools in the 
country, will assume the principalship July 1, 1893. 

“I believe the Cascadilla School to be one of the best pre- | 
paratory schools in this country.’’—J. G. SHurMAN, President 
of Cornell University. 





RADFORD Academy, 
BRADFORD, MASS. 

For the higher education of young women. Building un 
surpassed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres — twelve 
in grove; lake for rowing and skating, Classical and general 
course of study; also, preparatory and optivnal. Year com 
mences Sept. 12, 1804. Apply to 

Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal! Bradford, Mass. 


Sia Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 


we England Conservatory of Music. 


Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
Sept. 7. Oftices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 


FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager. 
. Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


A'Ps for Teaching Art'and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a 
series of reproductions of fine photographs of famous build- 


ings and monuments as aids for teaching Art ani History. 


These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in size, of the 
same color as the original photographs, and do not fade on 
exposure to light. PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustratel circular, showing the subjects thus far 
published, will bé mailed on application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


_ | culture, 


K ENYON Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear Seventieth year 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanie a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. " 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 percent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efliciency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home-like. 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector, 


For illustrated cata- 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


BUSSEY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture wil begin it 
regular course for 1892-03 on the 29th September. Practical 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit or 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass, 


OLBY Academy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
4\ist Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies, Stenog - 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 

Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 


Ce ATE Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation. 





NovrEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS. 
Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 


| division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 


Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 


| and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER. A. M., Principal. 
VOICE Well Trained 


is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 
New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 


| you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 


by false training it can be restored and strengthened. 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. 
upon application. 


Testi- 
Pamphlet sent 


JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


HEFFIELD Scientific School 
University, ; 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 

Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zoélogy, Miner- 

alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 

aration for a Medical Course ; and in Genera! Scientific Studies, 

with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
etc. For programme, address 


Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


se Musica! College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mailed free. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 


of Yale 


Me: Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, . 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 
To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 








46 Washington St. 47 East 10th St. 151 Wabash Ave. 





ane jilman, M. A., is director of the Cambridge School. 


econd half-year begins February first. 


CUAUNCY-Hall School. 


(Established in 1828.) 


MP Boys and Girls of all ages. Especial care for health 
oo a needs. Thorough preparation for the 
fella - tute of Technology, for business and for 
_— pecial students received into all classes. 
hemistry and Physics are taught by laboratory 
Instruction is given in Sloyd. There is Military 


work. 
Drill for boys, Year begins Sept. 12. 
593 





Boylston Street, Copley Square. 


HOWARD Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 


ea School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 
Senindoer J students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
nae » With wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 

nguages) ; excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 


buildings, with Lib : ‘ 
quiet, healtht rary, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 





ul, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 
HORACE MANN WILLARD D. Sc., Principal 


s at No. 10 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. The | 


Boston. New York. Chicago. 
PRIVATE Tutoring. 


| A few students can reeeive private instruction during the 
| summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math 
|ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
| board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more than 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Terns 
reasonable. Address. 
ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


AMERICAN and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 

Introduces to Principals of Schoolsand to parents thoroughly 
qualified Teachers, Governes’ses, Kindergartners, Tutors, and 
Special Instructors. Native French and German Teachers a 
specialty 


ive tbat lo 
Posse Gymnasium, 


A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 


| Awarded medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 
| 8g3- Address 
| BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 


23 Irvington St., Boston, Mass. 


practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste. 

refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 

and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 
Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTI. 


OMAN’S Medicai College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 


BroAD Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys « national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors. 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpassed, 
9th year opens September 4, 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


Illustrated catalogue free. 
= GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 





THE Highland Military Academy, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Encouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master 
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ALWAYS RELIABLE. 


—THE—— 


Duchesse Glove. 


We warrant this glove to be the most 
perfect fitting glove made; and for 
wearing qualities unsurpassed. 


PRICE LIST. 

Four Large Buttons, Dressed Kid, 2 
Colors. ‘ , , - + $1.50 
Four Large Buttons, Dressed Kid, 


Black ; . . ‘ é - 1.35 
Five Medium Buttons, Dressed Kid, 

Colors. ; : . , . 1.50 
Five Medium Buttons, Dressed Kid, 

Black . : ‘ Ps at 1.75 
Four Large Buttons, Undressed Kid, 

Colors and Black . , , . 1.65 
Four Medium Buttons, Undressed 

Kid, Colors and Black . . . 1.50 
Seven Hook, Dressed Kid, Colors 

and Black : ; p , . 1.75 
Seven Hook Undressed Kid, Colors 

and Black ; . ‘ a - 1646 
Mousequetaire, Undressed Kid, Col 

ors and Black : ; ‘ . 2.00 
Mousequetaire, Dressed Kid, Colors ‘ 

and Black , ; ‘ ‘ . 2.26 
Men’s Two Button. . 1.50 
Men’s Two Clasp ‘ , : . 1.50 
Men’s Two Clasp Prex Seam Kan- okt 

garoo E 3 P ; ; ‘ 1.75 
Men’s Two Clasp Plain Black . . 1.45 


CHANDLER & CO., Sole Agents 


Winter Street, Boston. 


MADAME MERRY, 


274 BOYLSTON STREET, 
Having secured the services of Mr. 
L. B. EXINER, of Exiner Bros. 
of Fifth Avenue, New York, we 
are prepared to execute orders for 
Spring garments. 


TAILOR-MADE 


Gowns & Riding Habits 


A SPECIALTY. 


Ladies’ inspection of our models solicited, 


Lucy W. Tuck, M. D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston St., Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M, to 5 P. M., daily. 
Thursdays excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 

The doctor is largely eclectic in her practice, 
also a sporough medical electrician. ; 

‘The Doctor’s free dispensary for the poor is 
still continued at her office , Tuesdays, from 6 to 
9 P.M. ; 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to 
girls from 15 to 20 years of age. 


THE KING OF ALL BREAD FLOURS. 





“GOLD HEART ” 


Made by North Dakota Milling Association 
Grand Forks, No. Dakota, JamEs V. GopFREY, 
Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commerce 
Boston, Maas. 


FOR SALE BY 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


At all their Stores. 





Magnetic Physician, 
ETTA JEWETT, 


37 Boylston St., - - - Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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BY THE SEA. 

I lay on the rocks and watched the sea 

As it sparkling danced ’neath a sunny sky; 
The warm sweet wind just touched my cheek— 
And I sighed that romance had passed me by. 


I gazed at the sea, and sky, and shore, 

Till a sudden sight made my pulses bound, 
For a little way from my rocky nook 

Was an open parasol, low on the ground. 


’T was large, and white, and of India silk; 
Its top tilted down was my vis-a-vis: 

3ut J guessed its lining—such shaded rose 
As paints the murmuring shells of the sea. 


Beneath, on the earth, spread a soft, gray rug: 
The fringe of a shaw! I could also note: 
And trailing outside of the parasol disk 
Was a bit of a lace-trimmed petticoat 
My heart beat high with expectant hope 
Shall I find my romance here by the sea’ 
While life endures will fancy repeat 
The memories tender of white pongee! 
No longer I lay on the rocky shore 
Watching the ocean’s foamy creep; 
Softly windward I stole for a view 
’T was somebody's baby sound asleep 
Life. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 

It is noted as a curious fact that many 
women who become distinguished in litera 
ture under a nom de plume have done so 
under names that were either masculine or 
Nobody could tell 
whether or not Currer Bell was a man or 


had no sex suggestion. 


woman. In fact, there is reason to believe 
that Charlotte Bronté on the title page 
would have handicapped Jane Eyre. 


George Sand, too, won an audience that 
Aurore 
Dudevant, as did George Eliot one that 
would have whistled Maryanne Evans quite 


would have been impossible to 


down the wind. 
private life, there is John Strange Winter 
who is, in private life, Mrs. Stanard—and 


Coming nearer our own 


John Oliver Hobbes, the sensation of at 
least a London week, who is really Mrs 
Perry Cragle. Then, in our own country, 


we have Octave Thanet, known to het 


- 


friends as Miss Alice French and Charles 
Egbert Craddock, whom all the world has 
heard of,thovgh only half of it would recog- 
nize her as Miss Murfree. 

The German Emperor is now titular com 
He is also 
Honorary Admiral of the British fleet, an 
Honorary Admiral of the Danish fleet and 
ala suite of the Swedish and Norwegian 
fleet. 

Mr. E.G. Lodeman, instructor in horti- 
culture at Cornell University, has sailed for 


mander of seventeen regiments. 


Eurepe to investigate the diseases of grapes 
in France and Italy, and the methods of 
treating these diseases there by spraying 
and otherwise. He will spend the summer 
among European vineyards. 


Miss Frances E. Willard attributes her 
gain in health and weight to the fact that 
while she was visiting in England they made 
her eat five hearty meals a day, which she 
says is not a form of intemperance. 

Major von Wissmann, the famous’ Afri- 
ican explorer, who recently resigned his 
office of German commissioner, is now en- 
gaged in writing a history of the suppres- 
sion of the revolt in East Africa. He asks 
as a favor that all who served with him or 
with others will place at his disposal notes, 
papers and documents which might be use- 
ful for his work. 


Until the recent labor disturbances began 
one policeman was considered ample for the 
12,000 population of Pullman. That seems 
to speak well for the good order obtainable 
under a paternalistic regime. 


The exclusive right to use the name of 
Lily Clay in connection with a theatrical 
company for ten years was sold at public 
auction the other day for $3500. It is the 
more extraordinary because Lily Clay has 
jong since faded into the limbo of the past 
along with Lily Clay’s‘ The Adamless Eden 
Company.’ But it seems that the name is 
still one to conjure with in rural districts. 


It is not often that a peerage is a disaster, 
but the experience of Bernard Coleridge, 
is to this effect. He was winning fame and 
money as a barrister, but since the late 








cannot appear in any lower court. The 
estate yields but $10,000 annually and the 
new lord seems to be in danger of being 
ruined by his title. 

Itis proposed toerect at Lebanon, Pa., 
a monument over the grave of John Caspar 
Stoever, who was one of the first German 
Lutheran 
America. 
Miss Nettleton has 
resigned her position in Vassar College to 
become presiding officer of Guilford Cot- 
tage, at the Woman’s College, of the 
Western Reserve University. 


ministers to be ordained in 


Annie Thomson 


The Rev. Benjamin Knepper, a Reformed 
minister of Gladdens, Pa., though seventy- 
six years of age, makes a journey of six 
miles on foot twice a week to preach to a 
country congregation. 

Congressman Amos J. Cummings, chair 
man of the House Naval Committee, who 
was a much interested spectator on the 
recent trial trip of the Minneapolis, is con 
fident that to him, no less than to the 
Cramps, her builders, credit is due for her 





magnificent run. It happened in this way, | 


according to the Philadelphia Record: 


Just before the trial trip the Congressman, | 
Constructor Nixon and one or two of the 
Cramps were in a box at atheatre when the 
Congressman’s eyes fell upon a cross-eyed 
girl in the audience. “Good Heavens, 
Nixon!” exclaimed the superstitious repre- 
sentative, “this will never do. That girl} 
will hoodoo the Minneapolis sure. We 
must all get up and turn around.” “ Non- 
sense,” replied the other members of the} 
party, with less fear of cross-eyed girls. | 
Undeterred by this scoff, the Congressman | 





arose and deliberately turned around three | 
“ Now 
the Minneapolis is safe,” he murmured as 


times in full view of the audience. 


he sank back in his seat to enjoy the play 
without any further fears for the cruiser’s 
performance on her.trial trip. 

Joseph Pulitzer of New York has given | 
to the city of Paris a bronze group, twelve 
feet high, Bartholdi’s work | 
representing Washington and Lafayette. A 
stone pedestal for the group will be erected 
upon the Place des Etates Unis. 


reproducing 


W. J. Linton, the famous English en- 
graver, painter, poet and philanthropist has 
lived in New Haven, Conn., for a number 
of years, and occasionally comes to this city 
to consult the libraries. 
than eighty years of age. 


He is now more 


The sensation in Atlanta, Ga., is the 
preaching of a thirteen-year-old negro boy, 
Charles Johnson, of Gibbs, La. He is of a 
light ginger-cake color. He was converted, 
he says, at the age of eight, and felt an 
immediate call. 


He is now going to a theo- 
logical seminary, where he is taking a course 
in Bible study. 
wardness of youth and his voice is pecu- 
liarly deep. His thoughts are of a high 
character and expressed in excellent lan- 
guage. 

The London Daily News says M. Jean de 
Reszké is this year paid at the Opera at the 
rate of £200 per night, and if the figures be 
correct the fee is probably the highest ever 
received by an operatic tenor during a Lon- 
don season. For his farewell series of per- 
formances at Covent Gardenin 1871 Mario 
was paid a lump sun, which averaged, we be- 
lieve, about £150 a night, but M. de 
Reszké’s £200 ls quite high water mark. 
Exactly twenty years ago when he made 
his début as a baritone at Drury Lane his 
salary could hardly have exceeded £10 per 
week. 


as the successor of Leo XIII. 
come to the front at a rush, as sometimes 
happens. He has grown slowly but steadi- 
ly. Fortuitous circumstances have aided 
him, too, by removing from his path power- 
ful rivals. The Pope who may be is a man 
who is splendidly equipped mentally as well 
as physically. Born ir Sicily, he is still in 
the fifties as to age, and has the reputation 
of being cool under any emergency, a man 





chief justice’s title has fallen on him he has 


- pf? 


been obliged to stop his practice, for mem-| Gladstone order, a man of + 
bers of the House of Lords are in theory | perate methods and tt} 
judges of the highest appeal court and so| tion, and at the same tim 
ing with a firm hand; one fy} 
his own powers, fully self-r: 


eral Booth, the head of 
Army, has been appointed 
the Salvation Army in In 
quarters at Bombay. 


is composed of descenda: 
settles of New-Netherla 


He has none of the awk-| 


Cardinal Rampolla is now looked upon | 
He has not | 


puncecneenna —<—=~ 


he most tem. 
1€ Most even di 
Capable of nl. 
a ra 
UBY Confident j, 
lant, 
Miss Lucy M. B aS 
Lucy M. Booth. a: aughter of Gey 
t the Dalvatios 
commander 


lia, with } er} 
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The Holland Society of N,; w-York 
.¥ 


ts Of the orie 
g 


. ‘S, Proposes 4 
erect in the Central Park or on the 5 
side Drive a statue of William th. 
the Dutch Washington wi 
an equestrian statute o1 


mounted by a statue in an 
Nelson column in Trafalgar s 
don. The trustees hay ' ' 


mittee to invite competition from arties «. 
designs for either of t forma < ov 
mentioned, awarding a s orize 
one which may be chos ; 


How’s This! 
We offer One Hund: Doll 
for any case ot Catarr ‘ 
cured by Hali’s Catarrh Cur 
F. J. CHENEY & Ci s. Ti 
We, the undersign , 
Cheney for the last 15 rs 
him perfectly honora 
transactions anu fina 
out any obligation mad their fir 
West & Truax, Wholes Drugg 
ledo, ©. “ 
Walding, Kinnan & Marvih, Whol 
Druggists, Toledo, O 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internal] 


Sts 


| acting directly upon the blood and my 


surfaces of the system. Price, 75 per botth 
Sold by all Druggists. 


G.0. 


MADE 


Testimonials fre 


AYLOR 
WHISKIES 
BOTTLED 


sere | PURE 


DRUGGISTS, GROCERS AND HOTELS SELLIT. 


NEVER suppliec except in 
Sealed Bottles, bearing proprie- 
tors firm name Signature thus: 


Maat-H Loacey V.Obn4 


Perfect 








Accommodations 
ae 


HORSES, 


Box stalls: covered in exercise space for bad 
weather. Best KENNEL to be found fo 
DOCS and CATS when sick or injured. A 


Horse Ambulance may be had at any time 

549 Albany St. Cor. Dedham 
TELEPHONE 

BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL. 


{ EOWARD C. BECKETT, 


Surgeons 
— l DANIEL D. LEE. 


Calls made day or night. 


Rheumatism 


Acute Rheumatism 
Inflammatory Rheumatism 
Sciatic Rheumatism 
Chronic Rheumatism 
Paralytic Rheumatism 
Capsular Rheumatism 
Syphilitic Rheumatism 
Scrofulitic Rheumatism 
Alcoholic Rheumatism 
Rheumatism of the Heart 
Gout and Rheumatic Pains 
All Cured by Dr. PARK» 
Remedy for Rheumatism. 


Price $1.00. Drug stores or by ™™ 


PARK MEDICAL 00. 





of resources at all times, a worker of the 


7 Park Sq., Boston. 
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jocal and general, cured 
starvation diet. 


Obesity; 
Thinness, °***o °" 74" 


never to return, without drugs, bands, or 


can be readily relieved. 


Enlarged or Protruding Abdomen, 


qplacement am 
apport or operations. 
r ru 


Flat or Contracted 


Nothing develops the 
No Charge for Consultation. 


| other difficulties due to muscular relaxation, cured without bandages, drugs, 


with lack of bust develop 
ment, are rapidly improved 
by this method. 


Chests, 


bust like honest chest expansion. 


Office Hours 9 until 5. 


DR. AL BER! RELEVER, 


5 PARK 


THE NYMPH OF SUMMER. 


RY &. CORNISH WATKINS. 
When first the Nymph of Summer woke to 
pleasure ; 
roe birds sang shrill and sweet in leafy 
bowers, _ 
eet June shed her fairest treasure 
the untrodden grass with nod 


tefore her f 

At } gemmed 
ne fowers 
ity came lone fount, in forest dell secluded, 
W ore thick ferns hung their tresses in the 
stream, 

«i the hot Summer days she sat and brooded 
wer sweet memories of a happy dream. 

Yen in the tangled forest glades benighted, 
When the bright moon had hushed the rest 


ess Dreeze, 


Heard with dazed mind and every sense <de- | 


ighted, 
tsar as a bell, her voice rise through the | 
trees 
The Nymph of Summer’s song, serene and | 
splendid, 


Cleaving the silence like an angel’s wing, 
Rose glorious through the night, and fitly ended 
The slowly fading melodies of Spring. 


SoSummer sped. Sun unto sun succeeding 
Moved in a fair procession past her gaze, 
sadness seized her soul, as surely reading 
The fated end of all her pleasant days. 
Sheaaw the darkness wax, the daylight wan 
ing 
Poor lovely child of Summer and the sun! 
Rach flower that withered, mute and uncom” 
plaining, 
Told that her days of life were nearly done. 


She feels death touch her brow with icy finger, 
And shrinks before him, as the blossoms 
shrink ; 
She rises slow, no longer may she linger 
Beside her charmed fountain’s mossy brink: 
hut, wandering down the glades,.ere death o’er- | 


| with the wailing of the sea. 


| chored. 
| absence. 


SQUARE, 


in as though it were quite at home; so we 
contented ourselves. 

No sooner had we disembarked than the 
sailors lighted a fire for the fish-soup, and 
the captain called me, pointing to a little 
enclosure surrounded by a white wall almost 
lost in the mist at the end of the 
“ Will you come to the cemetery ?” 

“ A cemetery, Captain ! 


island. 
said he. 





where are we?” 
| The 
| six hundred men of the frigate Sémillante 
| are buried here at the spot where she was 
| lost ten years ago. 


“On the Lavezzi Islands, monsieur. 


Poor fellows! As they 
| don’t receive many visits, the least we can 
do is to go and say,‘ Bonjour’ to them, so 
long as we are here.” 

“ With all my heart, Captain.” 

How sad it was, the cemetery of the 
Sémillante! I see it still, with its little, 
low wall; its iron door, rusty and hard to 


} 
| 


, open; its silent chapel; the hundreds of 


black crosses hidden by the weeds. Not 


one wreath of immortelles, not one souvenir 


nothing! Ah, the poor, abandoned dead! 


| How cold they must be in their chance 


tombs! 
We stayed a moment kneeling. 
captain prayed aloud. 


The 


Enormous gulls, 


| the only guardians of the cemetery, circled 


over our heads, mingling their hoarse cries 
The prayer 
finished, we came sadly back to the corner 
of the island where the barque was an 
No time had been lost during our 
We found a great fire flaming in 


the shelter of a rock and the soup smoking. 


Sitting down in a circle, with our feet to 


come her | the flames, soon each had on his knees a 
Hears, through the silence of the Autumn | ‘ ; 
pi bowl of red pottery, in which were two 


The sad-voiced robins singing out the Summer 

And dead loaves falling thick in woodland 
ways. 

The day draws in; the mists of eve wax chilly, 


And fainter grow her footsteps and more 
faint, 


The graceful head droops like a faded lily 
Hung from the dead hand of a virgin saint, 


Night falls. An owl hoots from the fir tree 
cover, 


A breeze sighs through the rushes dried and 
sere, 


And Autumn clouds hang their dank tresses 
over 


The Nymph of Summer on her lonely bier. 


Longmans’s Magazine. 


THE WRECK OF THE SEMIL- 
LANTE., 
BY ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

Translated for Romance by Lucy Martin.) 

As the violent storm of the other night 
has thrown us on the Corsican coast, let me 
‘4 you a terrible story of the sea, of which 
e fishermen of the place often speak at 
eventide, and about which chance has 
enabled me to learn strange particulars. 

‘twas three years ago. I was sailing the 
>ardinian sea with seven or eight sailors of 
ne cat survey. It was a rough voyage 
“Fa novice; we did not have one good 
“ay through March. The wind was furious, 
and the waves never calmed. One evening, 
“Swe were flying before the tempest, our 
essel came for refuge to the mouth of the 
7 of Bonifacio, among some little 
Siands. 


— aspect was not alluring. They 
era ~ bald rocks, covered with birds, 
ome bushes of lentisk, a few tufts of 
asinthe, and here and there, in the slime, 


a pieces of wood. But, my soul! it 
Ped to pass the night among these 
rocks than to be on a frail old 

que, half-decked, where the blast came 


slices of black bread, covered plentifully 
with the broth. The repast was a silent 
one. We were wet; we were hungry; and 
then, the nearness of the graveyard! 

However, when the bowls were emptied, 
we lighted our pipes and talked a little— 
naturally of the Sémillante. 

“Tell me, how did it happen?” I asked 
the captain, who, with his head on his 
hands, stared at the flames with a thought- 
ful air. 

“How did it happen?” said the good 
Lionetti with a heavy sigh. “ Alas, no 
human being can tell. All we know is that 
the Sémillante, laden with troops, left ‘Tou- 
lon the evening before in bad weather. 
During the night it grew worse—wind, rain 
and a terrible sea, the like of which was 
never seen before. In the morning t'1e 
wind fell a little, but the sea was worse, if 
possible, and with it the devil’s own fog, so 
that one could not have distinguished a 
beacon light four feet away. 
Monsieur! You have no idea how deceit- 
ful they are! But I also have an idea that 
the ‘Sémillante’ must have lost her helm in 
the morning, for the captain even in a heavy 
fog could hardly have made such a mistake. 
He was a well-tried mariner. We all knew 
him. He had commanded the Corsican 
station for three years, and knew the coast 
as well as I, who know nothing else.” 

“ At what time do you think the Sémil- 
lante perished?” 

“It must have been at noon—yes, mon- 
sieur, fully noon, but, forsooth, with that 
fog, that noon was worth no more than a 
night as black as the jaws of a wolf. A life- 
saver of the coast told me that the same 
day toward half-past eleven, having gone 
out of his cabin to fasten his shutters, the 
wind whirled away his cap, and at the risk 
of being carried off himself by the blast he 
commenced to crawl along the beach on 
all-fours after it. You see the douaniers 


Those fogs, 








aren't rich, and a cap costs. Well, it seems 
that our man, lifting his head, saw right 
near him, through the fog, a great ship 
scudding along under bare poles, toward 
the Lavezzi Islands. This ship went very 
fast, so fast that he had hardly time for a 
good look. Everything leads to the belief 
that it was the Sémillante, because a half- 
hour later the shepherd of the islands heard 
—Why, here comes the shepherd himself, 
he will tell you.—Bonjour, Palombo. Come, 
warm thyself. Have no fear.” 

A muftled man, whom I had seen for 
some minutes prowling around our fire, and 
whom I had taken for one of the crew, 
because I did not know that there was a 
shepherd on the island, approached us 
timidly. He was an old leper, three- 
quarters an idiot, and a prey to I know not 
what other scorbutic evil, which made his 
lips horrible to behold, so swollen were 
they. They explained to him at length 
what we were talking about; then, lifting 
his dreadful lips with his finger, the old 
man said that on the day in question, about 
noon, he heard from his hut a frightful crash 
on the rocks, but as the island was covered 
with water, he could not get out to see. It 
was not until the next morning that on 
ovening his door he had seen the beach 
with driftwood and corpses, left 
there by the waves. 


covered 
Insane with fear, he 
had fled to his boat to go to Bonifacio for 
help. 

Tired with hav-ng said so much, the 
shepherd{sat dowr and the captain went on 
with his story : 

“Yes, monsieur, it was this poor old 
fellow who came to warn us. He was 
crazy with fright, and ever since his brain 
has been off the track. ‘To tell the truth, 
there was cause enough for it. Imagine 
six hundred corpses in heaps on the sand, 
mixed with great timbers anc’ strips of sail. 
Poor Sémillante! The sea had crushed her 
into crumbs with one blow. Palombo with 
difficulty got enough wood to build a fence 
around his hut. As for the men, nearly all 
were horribly disfigured and mutilated. It 
was pitiful to see them clinging together in 
bunches. We found the captain in gala 


uniform; the chaplain with his stole. Ina 
corner, between two rocks, there was a 
little cabin-boy, with his eyes open. One 


might have thought him alive, but no, it 
had been decreed that not one should es- 
cape.” Here he stopped. 

“Careful, Nardi,’ said he, “the fire is 
going out.” 

Nardi threw two or three tarred logs on 
the embers, which quickly blazed again. 

Lionetti continued: ‘‘ The saddest part 
of the story is yet tocome. Three weeks 
before the disaster, a little cutter, which 
was going to the Crimea like the Sémillante, 
was wrecked in the same way, nearly in the 
same place, only this time we managed to 
save the crew and twenty soldiers who 
were on board. We took them to Boni- 
facio, and kept them there at the station 
with us for twodays. Once thoroughly dry 
and on foot again, it was good-by, good 
luck. They returned to Toulon, from which 
port they embarked again several days 
later for the Crimea. And imagine on what 
ship! On the Sémillante. We found them 
all—all twenty, lying among the dead just 
where we are now. I picked up myself a 
handsome brigadier, with a long blonde 
mustache, a stripling from Paris, whom I 
had taken to my own house, and who made 


us laugh all the time with his stories. To 
see him there crushed me. O Holy 
Mother!” 

Thereupon the good Lionetti, much 


moved, shook the cinders from his pipe, 
and rolling himselfin his cape, wished me 
good-night. 

For some time longer the sailors whis- 
pered among themselves; then, one after 
the other, the pipes went out. No one 
spoke. The old shepherd hobbled away, 
and I was left alone to dream away the 
hours in the middle of the sleeping crew. 

Still under the influence of the lugubrious 
tale which I had heard, I tried to rebuild in 
my fancy the poor, departed ship, and the 
story of this agony of which the sea-gulls 
were the only witnesses. Several details 
which had struck me, the captain in gala 











dress, the chaplain’s stole, the twenty 
soldiers, helped me to imagine all the 
scenes of the drama. I saw the frigate 
leaving Toulon in the night. She loses 
sight of the port. The sea is bad, the wind 
high. The captain is a valiant officer, and 
every one on board is undisturbed. In the 
morning, a mist rises from the sea. They 
commence to be uneasy. All the crew are 
on deck. The captain does not leave the 
bridge. Between decks, where the soldiers 
are shut up, it is dark, the air is close. 
Some are ill, lying on their knapsacks. The 
ship pitches horribly. It is impossible to 
stand up. Sitting on the floor, talking in 
groups, they cling to the benches. It is 
necessary to shout to be heard. Some be- 
gin to be frightened. Listen then: wrecks 
are frequent in these waters ; the sailors 
are there to say so, and what they say is not 
reassuring. Their brigadier, too, a Parisian 
who always talks wildly, makes their flesh 
creep with his jokes. “ A wreck! Oh, a 
wreck is amusing, very. ~ We will be well 
out of it after our iced bath. Then they 
will take us to Bonifacio, to eat blackbirds 
with old Lionetti.” 

Suddenly a crash! What is it? What can 
it be? 

“The helm is gone,’’ cries a dripping 
sailor, who goes running between decks. 
“ Bon voyage!" shouts that madman, the 
brigadier,—but no one laughs now A great 
tumult on the bridge. The fog prevents 
their seeing one another. The sailors go 
and come, groping along frightened. The 
helm is gone. It is impossible to guide the 
ship. The Sémillante, adrift, flies before 
the wind. It is at this moment that the 
douanier sees her pass. It is half-after 
eleven. Just ahead, they hear, like the 
roar of cannon, the breakers! The break- 
ers! It is finished ‘There is no hope. They 
are going straight on the rocks. The cap- 
tain goes down to his cabin. He comes up 
in a moment to take his place on the bridge 
in his full uniform. He 
death in brave attire. 

Between decks, the soldiers, in mortal 
terror, gaze at one another without a word. 
The sick try to sit up, the little brigadier 
laughs no longer. Then the door opens, 
and the chaplain with his stole appears on 
the threshold. 

“To your knees, my children!” All obey. 
In a ringing voice, the priest begins the 
prayer for the dying. 

Suddenly a fearful shock, a great cry, up- 
stretched arms, clinging hands, wild eyes, 
before which the vision of death has 
flashed! Miserere/ 

It was thus that I passed the night dream- 
ing, bringing back through ten years the 
souls who had perished in the poor ship 
whose debris surrounded me. Far away 
in the strait, the tempest raged. The flame 
of the fire bent under the blast, and I heard 
our barque thrashing and straining at her 
moorings at the foot of the rocks. 
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Particularly acceptable in warm weather. 
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THE SKIES IN AUGUST. 








{From the New York Times.) 

The last few weeks have produced a 
marked difference in the duration of the 
day as compared with the latter part of June. 
The places of the sun’s rising, cu!mina- 
tion, and setting are further to the south 
than they were five or six weeks ago, and 
the movement in that direction is continu- 
ous. Summer is, however, still to be en- 
joyed, as we can yet feel the sunshine 
throbbing on body and limb. The portions 
of the circle traversed by the sun above 
the horizon are steadily being shortened 
and the time of its visibility as steadily 
shrinks in duration. In a popular sense, 
the most notable astronomical event of 
August’s annals is the meteoric display 
which occurs on and around the 19th of the 
month. The August meteors are called 
Perseids because they appear to issue from 
that part of the sky occupied by the con. 
stellation Perseus. This star group rises in 
the northeast 10 and 11 
o’clock, rather nearer the latter hour, be 
tween which time and the morning twilight 
is the most favorable time to look for it. A 
few of these ‘ shooting stars’ may be seen 
on any night of the year when the sky is 
clear if looked for long enough, but they 
will be more numerous and brilliant on the 
nights of Aug. 9, 10 and 11 than at any 
other time except Nov. 12 and 13. 

Those of the latter date are called Leo- 
nids, because they come from the direction 
of the constellation Leo, The earth in 
sweeping along its orbit dashes through a 
meteor zone encircling the sun on Aug. ?. 
10, and 11 every year, being about the mid- 
dle of this belt on the 10th. Myriads of 
the meteors are attracted by the earth and 
turned from Flying in this 
direction, they ignite when they encounter 
our atmosphere and thus become visible to 
us. Looked for about midnight toward the 
northerly part of the sky, scores of these 
shooting stars have often been seen within 
an hour or two when the atmosphere was 
favorable for Millions of 
them die and leave no trace to tell, like 
will-o’-the-wisps lighting the 
leaving a trail of fire behind. 

Hurki, the Moon God, has full recogni- 
tion in this month of August, as he sends 
us two new moons, one on the Ist and a 
second on the 30th. This gives us five 
phases of the moon, a somewhat unusual 
occurrence, which we have about twice 
each year. The moon is not, however, 
queen in an absolute monarchy, all the 
eminent stars keeping their places and 
shining splendidly with live fire of silver 
beams. How different always is the light 
of the stars from that of the moon! Six 
months ago the stars we now have with us 
in the evening stroll along the shore or 
through the hills were not in sight to us, 
coming within our horizon’s limits while the 
sun was shining. Six months hence what 
we are now admiring will have been re- 
placed by those now invisible, and the 
starry maps will seem very different. The 
movements of the stars in these jocund 
clear nights suggest a ring of children with 
hands joined about one of their own num- 
ber placed in the centre of the circle. 
They dance on and on, around and around, 
disappear, return, and disappear again. 
One could fancy the sky swims giddily 
with their changeful splendors. The lunar 
conjunctions begin with a distant meeting 
between the moon and the Ringed Planet 
on the 6th, followed on the 7th by a some- 
what similar meeting with Uranus. We do 
not have another until the 2lIst, when 
Mars’s turn comes, succeeded on the day 
of last quartering by Neptune, but all too 
far away for scenic effect. Jupiter on the 
26th and Venus on the 28th are not helping 
us out at all with out tableaux, and on the 
day of the young crescent Mercury and the 
moon come quite close together, but the 
brilliant sunlight engulfs them both and 
prevents our having the pleasure of seeing 
the meeting. For our power to live and 
move, for the plenty with which we are sur- 
rounded, for the beauty with which nature 
is adorned, we are immediately indebted to 
one body in the countless hosts of space, 


now between 


their course. 


observation. 


moor and 
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and that body is the sun. His gracious 
beams supply the magic power that enables 
our corn and wheat to grow and ripen. 

It is the heat of the sun which raises 
water from the ocean in the form of vapor, 
and then sends that vapor as 
rain to refresh the earth and to fill the 
rivers which bear our ships down to the 
ocean, 


down 


Uranus led off with being in quadrature, 
or ninety degrees from the sun and to the 
eastward of that body on the 3d. To travel 
over this distance and reach the point of 
conjunction, a period of three months will 
be necessary. Saturn was long supposed 
to be the outermost body belonging to the 
solar system. In 1781, when Herschel was 
examining the stars in the constellation of 
the Twins, he was struck by one that pre- 
seeted a very distinct disk, while the true 
fixed stars, however 
the powerful telescope, mere 
points of light. At first he thought it might 
but careful 
showed that it really was 


brilliant, are, even 


with most 


be a_ comet, observations 


a new planet. 
Though thus discovered by Herschel, it 


had often been seen before, but its true na- 
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ture was unsuspected. 

of about 31,700 miles 
Saturn 

month, and 


It has a diameter 


is an evening 


the 


this 
constellation of the 


star again 


is in 
Spica, toward which it is gradually ap- 
proaching. Saturn is growing gradually 
smaller and beautifully less, but is still a 
well-defined object, shining as it does so se- 
renely and quietly. 


ments are always interesting to watch. 


and we are told that his canals are again 
becoming visible, in which particular the | 
inhabitants of the warlike 
to the blush. Very probably their powerful | 
telescopes have already told the tale of the | 
dismal failure that has met our own at-| 
tempt to connect the two great oceans, and | 
no doubt, canal stocks with them have | 
boomed in consequence. © Spots that the 
powerful lenses have disclosed as existing 
on the ruddy disk are said to be deep) 
shadows or valleys between the mountains. 
However, the chief interest that such dis 
coveries have to us lies largely in the num- 
berless theories and conjectures to which 
they give rise. 

Neptune is another of the morning plan- 
ets, and he is in conjunction with the moon 
just a little after the latter reaches the 
three-quarter post. There are six-and-a- 
half degrees of declination separating the | 
two heavenly bodies, a distance sufficiently 
rreat to prevent our doing more than mere- | 
F guess at the planet's Tocality. We are | 
told that Neptune would be most interest- | 
ing to us cua we but have a look at him, | 
and with this bare statement we have to 


quite large enough to catch our eye, but 
then when we consider that its distance 
from the sun is represented by 278 with 
seven ciphers attached, the reason we do 
not see it becomes quite apparent. 

Venus still lingers among the morning 
stars, and it will be some weeks yet before 
we see her fair face in our sunset sky 


is consequently measured more rapidly on 


which it receives from the sun are much 
more intense than we receive on our globe; 


nearly double. 


Unfortunately, we do not 
know the 


exact time of the 


that we are unable to tell either 
length of its day and night or the intensity 
of its seasons, 

Jupiter and Venus are already somewhat 
separated, and, as one is drawing away 
from the sun and the other approaching, 
the interval is constantly widening. We 
would have found this difference in move- 
ment of these two rivals a far more interest- 
ing study if it had happened as ‘the sun- 
light falls in emerald streaks and leaves us 
in the soft blue shadow’ than we probably 
have found it at the hours just before the 
break of day; but we shall have to wait 
many a day before we have the two close 
together jn the evening. Jupiter and the 
moon do not hit it off this month in at all a 
satisfactory way, nor do they again this 
— _ ae us one of those strikingly beauti- 
ul celestial pictures that have been so very 
impressive upon former occasions. 

Mercury keeps with the morning stars 
and reaches the most western point of his 
swing on the 9th, when he will be almost 
nineteen degrees from the sun, and will 
then begin to retrace his steps in time for 
the conjunction with the sun, early in Sep- 
tember, after which he becomes an even- 





Virgin, not so very far from the bright star | 


It will not be particu- | 
larly conspicuous this year, but its move-| ~ Ag a 
: | For Lake Memphremagog, Newport, St. Johns. | : , 
bb. ‘ | MOUNTAINS, "and “LAKES ANDSTR 


Mars aids in adorning the morning skies, | Highgate | all profusely illustrated, wi 


age. tap us quite | 


| 
| 
content ourselves. It would seem as though | 
a body whose diameter is 35,000 miles were | 

} 


While we revolve in a circle that it takes | 
365 days to complete, our celestial sister | 
has a year that is only 224 days long. Time | 


Venus than with us. The warmth and light! 


the ratio is not far away from 19 to 10, or| 


rotation of | 
Venus, nor the inclination of its axis, so | 
the | 
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| Paderewski has given 2000 frs. to. the 
|fund for the erection of a monument to 
| Chopin at his native place of Zelazowa- 
| Wola. The monument is to consist of a 
| simple block of granite crowned with the 
bust of Chopin. 


The unpublished opera by Meyerbeer, of 
whose discovery news recently came, proves 
to be the complete music for a five-act 
| drama entitled ‘Goethe’s Youth,” by the com- 
| poser’s intimate friend, Blaze de Bury. In 
1860 the author had the pleasure of seeing 
the score, and even taking it into his hands, 


but circumstances seemed to conspire 


| against the production of the opera, and | 
May, 1864, it | 


' since Meyerbeer’s death in 
has since been slumbering 


papers. 


among his 
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it isthen essential to employ one of abs 
With thirty years’ experience we are pre pare 
to exe cute every arrangement pertaining © 
nerals after approved modern methods 1s 

uiet professional manner and would res 
full yrefer by permission to Hon. W. H. Hai’ 
ex-Lieut. Governor; Hon. Tilly Haynes iss 
F. A. Osgood, Rev. John Cotton Brooks, a 
Elisha Morgan, Rev. Michael Burnham, 5® 
H. 8. Hyde, Hon. H. M. Phillips, Henry 5 lee 
tsq., E. P. Chapin, Esq. Both day —— 
calls received at Private Office, 18 
wealth avenue. 


the Barly Clergy of the Christian Chard 
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By ARTHUR P. Sran_Ley, Dean 
ter. Being Chapter X. of his vo 
| tian Institutions. In_a neat P 
| post-paid, on receipt of 10 cents 


J. STILMAN SMITH & C0. 


Boston, Me 
3 Hamilton Place, : 


EMPLOYERS. 


- 
Aid Society of Boston be 
furnish good help, either transient or permanse 
to employers, and make no charge for an ~ 
Their applicants represent al! nations a , 
dustries, good farmers, mechanics, ges 
all kinds, mill operators, domestic help, = 
and female. Correspondence so! 


Henry Peterson, Agent, 
Charity Building, Chardon St-, Bosto®- 


ful subject. Wha 
notism, you will find 
Published price, 0 cents. 
tion prepaid, if you rem! 


tion to Homes and Hearths, the © 
hold monthly. Address Homes 4¥? 


Neu 


The Industrial 


cited 


NUTSHELLED. Greatest bet 
out. Tells all about this ¥¢ 

Whatever your views are 
this book 
Sent 





PUBLISHING Co., New York 
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(CorYRIGHTED.) 
es urnham, Optician 
a De E. H. ’ 
— Store and Office, 122 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
= Sand e with all the Modern Improvements, aided by the best arrange 
plat Klect Lights in this country. Supplies from his large stock, or grinds 
rid a 0 Classes of Every Description for all kinds of Peculiar and Failing 
oe am eoht 1GE7A full line of Optical Instruments of Every Description. All 
Wa sork executed evenings as weli as during the day. 
OPEN UNTIL 8 O'CLOCK P. M. 
~ THE THEATRES. 1 here will also be a monster vaudeville bill 
" of eighteen high-class sper ialties, headed 
Int. & § ydoin Square Theatre | by the famous Lars Larsens family of 
~ ne 4 : loors to its thousands | Danish acrobats 
 ‘Steagiag 1s evening, \ugust 1.| The opening attraction at the Bowdoin 
will be itinée the coming Sat-| Square Theatre will be Walter Sanford’s 
5 sual Wednesday and Sat-| company in the thrilling melodrama, The 
NG Tue irday afternoon performances will be| Power of Gold, which will be interpreted 
RE AMS’ yued throughout the season. During| by a fine company and embellished with 
wei bent wt time the Bowdoin Square has been | handsome scenery and appropriate costum 
BaX sed it has been put in splendid shape by| ing. The Power of Gold is a play of love, 
ge force of painters and decorators, | despair, poverty and murder. For the 
) St., 4 w itis one of the most sumptuous | settings which frame the dramatic incidents, 
ses in New England. Newcarpets| the scenic artists have chosen some of the 
S olor and design have been| most weird and squalid, as well as aristo 
e theatre, and new] cratic quarters in the great British capital. 
e been generously hung. The | | Most of the localities are near that world 
presents a ost inviting and] famous ‘church of St. Paul’s, which forms 
g appeara the hub of ‘old London.’ The characters 
sixth week of Davy Jones at the|in the drama are of those varied types of 
) n will begin next Monday evening,| the upper and lower strata of English 
ai | is ¢ ndication that the future | society, the swell almost treading on the 
wa g asm prosperity to the popu heels of the rag-clad felon, the moneyed 
ace. ,asthe past has done. It is a|charlatan rubbing elbows with the honest 
fact t people are not satisfied | artisan. 
vis Davy Jones, but come a Next week will see inaugurated at the 
ida third time and then enjoy it} Palace Theatre in Boston an entirely new 
— as eve The plot is light but full} style of entertainment, and one which will 
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and night 
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n when the most popular numbers 

encored half a dozen times or more. 
‘ew verses are constantly being added to 

cal songs, so that at each visit the 
pectator is regaled with something new 
and amusing The idea of promenade 
sacerts for half an hour prior to each per- 
prance ben proved very pleasing, and 
F efanc foyer, which is handsomely 
oe fated with potted plants, is a most 
lig 


erriment, and the music is decidedly of 
lar order; and 


the 


these two elements 
just what is needed 

All the members 
now thoroughly drilled 
and it 


make pit ce 


e warm ther 
ompany are 


r respective roles, is the 


thal a in which to listen to the 


tmusic provided by Mr. McQuinn 
ats orchestra. 


we 


The Wednesday and 


Paturd 
Gay matinées are well attended by 


paes and children. 
‘heatrical circles 
York will again 


tek, at the 


in Boston and New 
surprise next 


announcement of the engage- 


receive a 


be sure to appeal strongly to all lovers of 
good, clean, light amusement. 
be two great shows in one. 


There will 
In other words, 
a new system of giving continuous perform 
ances will be put into operation. There 
will stock company to make 
patron of the house tired with the 
specialties and acts. There will be 
faces and new companies every week. 
will 


be no the 
same 
new 
The 
attempt, at a great ex- 
pense, to play first-class burlesque, co nedy 
and dramatic companies, and in addition 
give a grand bill of specialty and living pic- 
tures. This will the engaging 
of a large number of the best specialty ar- 
tists in the country, beside paying a big 
royalty to the travelling combinations. The 
show will start at one o’clock in the after- 
and will run without intermission 
until eleven o’clock at night. One can 
drop in at any time during these hours and 
find plenty to be amused at. Only first class 
entertainment will be provided, as in the 
past, and there will be nothing to offend 
the most fastidious person. Mothers will 


management 


necessitate 


noon 





ment for Kei 
ent tos mat th’s New Theatre in this city 
Aigiens orated pantomime comedienne. 
. _ Hat-Morin, whose skilful portrayal 
Mi the hi 

luman 


* passions and the foibles and 

hes of m j 

. aankind through the medium 
tat 

be lal expressi on and gestures has never 

a alled. It will be remembered that 
ee : : . 

wae One of the leading figures in Z’En- 

@at Prod; hi 

adigue which many Bostonians saw 


% ee Mer, and since then her specialty 
"48 undergone m any improvements, and 
the reer et’ house will witness one of | 
he palit 7 —_ unique acts before | 
Keith 2 ty ae has cost Mr. 
paceaty i. ope money, but he com- 
Pst have ther,” ba come high, but I 
he interest A rt is no decrease in 
bad they wil n The Living Pictures, 


retained for the present, 


find the Palace a pleasant place to bring 
their children during these sultry summer 
afternoons, and both parent and child may 
be assured of an enjoyable entertainment. 
Next week the bill will include J. H. Rus- 
sell’s Comedy Company in a pleasing a 
formance of comedy and specialty, and < 
boas entertainment of vaudeville ial 
living pictures. Russell’s comedy company 
lis one of the best organizations of its kind 
on the road and has played throughout the 
| country for several seasons with marked 
success. The vaudeville portion of the 
programme will include Pantzer and Scott, 
known as ‘the elastic demons.’ The Ali- 
coates will appear in a taking character act. 
Astarte will defy all laws of gravitation 
and walk, tumble, and dance in mid air, in 
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a brilliantly lighted theatre. The manage- 
ment will present a number of other strong 
cards, and these with another beautiful se- 
ries of living pictures will make up a grand 
bill. The custom of serving the ladies with 
ice cream during the performance will be 
continued. 

Mr. Atkinson has made strong en- 
gagements for the which will 
undoubtedly add to his reputation as a suc- 
cessful manager 


some 


season, 


and greatly please the 


patrons of the Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


FOR OVER FIFTY VEARS 
Mrs. WINSLOW’s SovuTHING SyrRuUP has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
emedy for Diarrh@a, Twenty-Five Cents a 
bottle. Sold by all druggists throughout the 


world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. WinsLow 
SOOTHING Syrup 


Rreusements. 
BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed 


& Sat. at2 
Get Gay With Shay.” 


*The Success of Suc 


“ Dont’ 


2d Month. cesses.’ 


DAVY JONES. 


By Frep MILLER, Jr. 


With Promenade Ooncert one-half hour 
previous in the New Grand Foyer. 


TREMONT THEATRE, 
Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, Props. and Mgrs. 
Coon Ton oF Ice. 


THE HIT OF TEN SEASONS. 


AS A 





Camille D’Arville 


and her magnificent comic opera company, 
cluding CHARLES DICKSON, in a grand 
production of Stange and Edwards’ 
great opera comique, 


MADELEINE, 
OR THE MAGIC KISS. 


Seats on sale one month in advance. 


BOWDOIN SQ. 


Mr. CHAS. F. ATKINSON, Manager. 


THEATRE 





Walter Sanford’s Great Melodramatic Success, 


The Power of Gold. 


Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2. 


vprnetion | Lost in. New York 


B. F. KEITEHS 


WEEK OF AUCUST 6th. 





NEW 
THEATRE. 











Living Pictures 


Mme. Pilar-Morin 
} J Lars Larsens Family 
°@*! CC. W. Littlefield 


The Travelles 
The Gilmores 





Continuous Performance, 10 a, m. to 10.30 p.m, 


Prices, 26c. 35c. 50c. 75c. $1.00 $1.50. 


Stocks : Bonds 


Bought and Sold outright, or carried on 1 to 10 
per cent margin. All orders placed with reli 
able Aouse. 

Quick and accurate service. 

Office for ladies and gentlemen. 


25 Winter St., Room 2. 
W B. FAIRCHILDS, Mgr 
Mention this paper. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA 
FE RATLROAD COMPANY. 


General Reorganization Committee. 


82 Liberty Street, New York. 


The plan of reorganization having been pub- 
lished, the agreement under which depesits are 
to be made is now in course of preparation, and 
will shortly be lodged for signature with the 
depositaries in New York, Boston, London and 
Amsterdam. 

Holders may deposit their securities with the 
following named depositaries and will re- 
ceive temporary receipts therefor, exchange- 
able hereafter for reorganization certificates 
of deposit. 

Securities should be deposited in New York 
City as follows: 

THE NEW YORK GUARANTY 
& INDEMNITY CoO,, 
65 Cedar Street. 








ATCH., TOP. & SANTA FE R. R. CO. 
CAPITAL STOCK 
THE MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, 


120 Broadway. 

ATCH., TOP. & SANTA FE R. R, CO. 
GENERAL MORTGAGE 4 PER CENT BONDS. 
"ATLANTIC & PACIFIC R. R. GUARANTEED 
TRUST 4PER CENT BONDS. 

CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY, 
54 Wall Street. 

COLORADO MIDLAND R. R. 18ST MTGE. 
6 PER CENT BONDS. 
COLORADO MIDLAND R. R. CO. CON. MTGE. 
4 PER CENT BONDS. 

ATCH., TOP. & SANTA FE R. R. CO. 
2D MTGE. A & B BONDS. 

ATCH., T. & SANTA FE R. R. CO. 
INCOME BONDS OF 1889. 


THE 


For the convenience of New England holders 
THE OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY 


has been made a depositary for capital stock 
in Boston. - ‘ 
Bonds deposited in Boston should be lodged with 


THE NEW ENGLAND TRUST COMPANY, 
At its branch office, 33 Milk Street. 


IN LONDON: All bonds and capital gtook 
chould be sgposited with BARING BROS, 


IN AMSTERDAM! ALL BONDS should be 
Ceposited with MESSRS. HOPE & CO., an 
CAPITAL STOCK. with Messrs. HUBRECHE, 
VAN SA ENOARSPEL & VAS VISSER. 


DUE NOTICE WILL BE GIVEN OF THE 
TIME WITHIN WHICH SECURITIES MUST 
BE (DEPOSITED FOR PARTICIPATION IN 
THE PLAN, ALSO OF THE CALL FOR THE 
INSTALMENTS OF ASSESSMENT ON CAPI- 
TAL STOCK. 

HERMAN KOBBE, Secretary. 

New York, July 5th, 1894. 


New York ¢ New Hngland 
RAILROAD. 
Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston..°New York 





PALACE THEATRE 
WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING, Mgr. 
DAILY AT 24 8. 


J. H. Russell’s Comedy Co. 


-AND— 


OUR SPECIALTY CO. 


Fourth Month and New Series, 
ORIGINAL LIVING PIOTURES. 
10, 25, 35, 50 Cents. 


Prices, 





FOR SALE. 
SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER, nearly 


A 


new. Address Typewriter, care Boston 
Gommanwents, 50 120 Tremont Street, Boston 
ass. 





Air Line, Limited. 


Leaves either City, 3 p. m., due destination 9.00 
p. m.—Week days and Sundays 
Buffet Smokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
Coaches. Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 


| The First Train Between Boston and New York 
on Sundays. 
| 


TICKET OFFICES, 
322 Washin ngton St., 
tation foot of Summer $St., 


in New York: 353 Broadw ay, 
Grand Central Station. 


in Boston: 


Ask for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr, 
W. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 
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Nothing can be substituted for | 
the Royal Baking Powder 
and give as good results. 


No other leavening agent will make such 


light, sweet, delicious, 


wholesome food. 


If some grocers urge another baking pow- 
der upon you, it is because of the greater 
profit upon it. This of itself is evidence of the 
superiority of the Royal.” To give greater 
profit the other must be a lower cost powder, 
and to cost less it must be made with cheaper 
and inferior materials, and thus, though selling 
for the same, give less value to the consumer. 

To insure the finest cake, the most whole- 
some food, be sure that no substitute for 
Royal Baking Powder is accepted by you. 


te 
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GOWNS AND BONNETS. 


The 1830 Styles Will Be Worn 
This Fall. 


Imported Fashions and Homemade 
Productions Compared — The Less 
Pronounced German Styles — New 
Fall Goods — A Very Dressy Sum- 











S FAR back as the 
time of the gossipy 
Sir Samuel Pepys 
there was a rival- 
ry among London, 
Paris and Berlin for 
supremacy in fashion, and that rivalry 
has existed until now, and during the 
last 10 years Americans have been 
establishing a mode for themselves born 
of something more distinctively Amer- 
ican and suitable to the American type. 
The Berlin fashions are nearer suited to 
Americans than those of Paris or Lon- 
don. The French styles always have 
something about them that seems arti- 
ficial, and they lack the quiet grace and 
dignity of the German fashions) The 
English succeed only in their tailor 
made costumes, and their charm. is the 
rigidity of line and perfection and 
smoothness of finish. The American re- 
quires something more than these, and 
it is to be hoped that the new departure 
will meet with the success it deserves. 
The worst of it is that the word im- 
ported seems to exercise a potent charm 
upon all women, and that word often 
covers a host of deficiencies that the 
buyers would not overlook if they knew 
the garment in question was of home 
manufacture. The imported gowns and 
wraps are made to look perfect in them- 
selves, and @here are few, very few, 
women capable of judging for them- 
selves as to the real suitability and be- 
comingness of an imported garment, as 
it looks so well in the fancy box or on 
the lay figure. It is only when the gar- 
ment is bought and taken home and laid 
beside her other belongings that the 
American realizes that she has not 
spent her money to the best advantage. 
I am not saying that there are not 
very beautiful gowns; etc., imported, 
but I think few of them are, aside from 
the fact that some great dressmaker or 
other has his name stamped on the belt 
lining, ever as genuinely satisfactory as 
the gowns made here and adapted to the 





wearer's every need and intenaea to 
hide every deficiency, and there is an- 
other thing—some of the most fashiona- 
ble modistes of New York do import a 
few models every season, and from these 
designs hundreds of other gowns are 
made up of domestic silks and other 
fine materials and sold as gowns direct 
from so and so of Paris, Berlin or Lon- 
don. These have all the faults of the 
originals and in most instances lack the 
fineness of finish. The stamped belts, 
which are supposed to be proof most 
positive that the garment is imported, 
are woven not far from Canal street, 
New York. Our domestic silks are 
really better because made with less of 


| chemical weighting than the foreign 


silks, and the designs are almost exact- 
ly the same. Americans should wear 
American silks, but they ought to do so 
knowing it and not believing them im- 
ported. 

Now that I have in a measure reliev- 
ed my mind on this subject I will tell 
you what the earliest importations are to 
be for fall and how they are to be made 
up. In the first place, I may mention 

, that the 1830 styles will be worn as 
,;much as they have been, and the most 
of the most stylish of them will have 
all the 1830 characteristics considera- 
bly accentuated if possible. The bre- 
telles will be wider and stiffer, the ber- 
thas more awkward and ungraceful, and 
the skirts will be quite two inches short- 
er than they now are. Jet will have a 
much larger place in women’s costumes 
than ever before. It will be applied in 
every conceivable way. I have seen reg- 
ular breastplates of it and pointed stom 
achers and berthas and bretelles where 
the heads were strung on fine wires, so 
that when woven into the pattern the 
whole was as stiff as cardboard. There 
are openwork jet collars, cuffs, plas- 
trons, figaros, Etons, panels, corselets 
and I know not what else. I might 
mention the guimpes, also of wire wov- 
en jetwork. Aside from this there is a 
limitless number of passementeries, 
fringes and set ornaments, combining 
large and small beads, and I saw a 
quaint looking fringe called ‘‘bugles,’’ 
where there was one long narrow bead 
with a large one below it. Some of these 
bugle fringes are of fluted or lusterless 
beads, and they will be used for mourn- 

ing mostly. 

Next to beadwork will come the 
heavy laces for trimmings. Point de 
venise will be laid on flat and in some 
tases picked out with beads of one kind 
or another on rich and heavy goods. 
Flat bands of velvet and rolls of heavy 
satin will be used as skirt trimming, 
and the gauffered flounce is a fixed fact. 
This will be headed with narrow bead- 
ing and may be straight around or fes- 
tooned. 

While the French authorities have 
fixed upon the 1830 styles as the vogue 
for this season, there will still be many 
persons who either do not like them or 
fiud them upbecoming. and snch aan 
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find among the less pronounced German 
styles something to suit them, or they 
can have the English tailor gowns, or 
they can combine the best ideas of all 
three distinct modes if they will have 
their dresses made at home. 

The newest of the fall goods is para- 


metta cloth, which is something like 
an armure weave; a soft woolen satin 
finished stuff, with a self brocaded bor- 
dering; a fine woolen brocade almost 
satiny in appearance and several new 
effects in cheviots, serges and tweeds. 
These last three mentioned fabrics are, 
like the poor, always with us. They are 
the bread on the table and will never 
go out of fashion, though they are va- 
ried a little each season as other styles 
change. I notice plain surfaces with 
tiny raised flecks of bright color. The 
wool crepons have surpassed themselves 
in mew weaves and colors. Drab and its 
cousinly shades would seem to be the 
favorites, though there are several new 
tints in maroon, plum, green and blue. 
The blues all follow the shades of the 
old faience, some of them being a pale 
dusty color and others a rich ultrama- 
rine. In some of the brocades we find 
the two extreme shades mingled with 
beantifual effect. 


There‘are many brocades in persian | 
and novelty designs, and I saw two sam- | 


ples of a thick satin ground in Qua- 


| kers’ drab, with purple and yellow pan- | 
| sies in velvet cisele scattered closely | 
| over the surface, the pansies being only 


half aninch large. The other sample 
also had a drab ground, with exquisite 
moss rosebuds over the surface, stand- 
ing the widths of the velvet pile above 
the satin, which gives to this fabric a 
most superb appearance. I was told that 
these two samples were to be largely re- 
produced for rich winter costumes. The 
old fashioned peau de soie of our grand- 
mothers has been reproduced for this 
season. Itisa rich silk with a surah 
twill on one side and a heavy faille 
weave on the other and is very thick. 
Speaking of the fall goods almost 
caused me to forget that we still have 
several weeks of summer before us, and 
as no fall dresses are yet made up for 
inspection I will tell you of two very 
dressy summer gowns. One of them had 


FOR THE LAST DAYS OF SUMMER. 

a plain underskirt of gray blue faille, 
with a draped apron overskirt of striped 
taffeta in two shades of blue. There 
was a corselet of taffeta over a guimpe 
of white lace and ashort Eton jacket 
with a wide faille bertha. Large gilt 
buttons gave brightness to the dress. 

The other one was a ‘‘peachblow”’ 
pink crepon, the overskirt cut in circu- 
lar form and drawn together over a 
cream white Spanish lace skirt. There 
were a wide bertha of lace and lace falls 
at the elbows and lace outlining a basque 
point and extending down to the fasten- 
ing of the overskirt. The speck of a bon- 
net was of crepon, puffed up and having 
two hat ears of crepon and three pink 
roses. The parasol matched the rest of 
the costume and made it complete—a 
poem in pink. This dress cost less than 
$15, bonnet and all, as the wearer made 
it herself. 

It seems almost wrong for a woman 
to pay $10 to $15 for the making of a 
gown, but no dressmaker in this city 
will make one for less, and many charge 
up to $30 without ‘‘findings.’’ So itis 
no wonder that so many ladies are study- 
ing ‘‘systems’’ and learning to make at 
least such gowns as this, which depend 
more on the addition of lace for effect 
than great skill in dressmaking. 

HENRIETTE ROUSSEAU. 








MRS. KATE wy. BOsTwi | 
A Literary Woman of Great ¢ 
Exccntive Pore, te 
Mrs, Kate LL. Bostwick 
is atype of the lis, ral 
day not restr cting 
book aud ma-razine m: 
fully uniting the prog 
and journalist. |, 
tributed to ma- 
gratify literary impu's and Papen 
adopted writing as thu yw, rk ot 
With a bent for scripting 7 
torical productions she ile. 
the higher flights and jx wel] " 
magazine readers throngh ion Pee 
ries and home talks. In seal 
the best definition of “hone 
Bostwick won the Prize of al . 
lot. She has beé t 
n for SOME yeas 
charge of a department of The Pe 
ers’ Journal, a trade magazine der 
to home interests, and Writes ry _ 
upon special topics for the Bre 
Eagle, the New York World ap 
New York Recorder, § a 
rder. Some year 
she published a catechetical history 
Spain for the instruction of deaf tile 
and has now in press a book for chileg 
In social and public affairs Mrs. Bre 
wick is known asa Woman of orp 
ing and executive force. She js Chay 
man of the executive committes tt 
New York Woman's Press club sf 
represented the club at the mesting ¢ 
the International League of Prose Ciaiy 
held at Atlanta in May. The succes ¢ 
the Woman's Press club is dye ina 
great measure to her personal effory 
backed by a wonderful enthuses 
Her forte is in the executive sphere al 
her motto, ‘‘Never despair.” She 
spires those around her through hee 
ergy and cheerfulness and wings the 
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MRS. KATE M. BOSTWICK 
throuzh jolly good he artedness. [np 
son Mrs. Bostwick is of fine pre 
with a healthy, rosy complexa, © 
eyes and brown hair threaded w d 

Outside of strictly professional B® 
ests Mrs. Bostwick devotes mock 
and thought to benevolent arm ass 
work, to the King’s Daughters, te 
eas circle and the Pri fessional W oa 
league. Of the personal traits of a 
representative woman worker 3 ¥m® 
in The Journalist says: “Mrs Be 
is genial and responsive ™ — 
ment, not profuse in expression of ¥ 
or promises in either friendship rie 
ness, and undervalues instead ot os 
cerating. She has great pluck api & 
ergy, while her ambition to accumit 
successfully whatever she 0 = 
has developed a pr reeverapce ait ge 
push which hold ont to the end ¢ 
work. She is fond of her own bas 
and in it true southern hospital 
exhibited. Her mother and sistt 
with her.”’ 


Marshall P. Wilder, the humorist 


a half brother of Mrs. 

maiden name 

was also Bostwick, 5 

tant relative. Her 
passed in the south, where | 
lost property during the ¥™- “ 
wicks are of old colonial ste - 
in Connecticnt. Turo. Hou 


——oanen wo ae 

‘wenty-two or tie women ‘ 

the boomer run for the Chere . / 

have stood their ground braré: a 

live on their homesteads. They a 

built houses with their ow? 

do all their farm work. aa 
Miss Melle S. Titus iso”, 

women admitted to practice 

in the state of New York 
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The Boston ‘Passenger Agency 








a 207 Washington St, 
-_ 
ad s the ac .knowledged Headquarters 
“_ i - | 
te og for inform: ation regarding a 
C of | 
a Mountain and Lake Resorts 
Paks New Hampshire, 
oe i ne June 16, parlor cars will be run 
“eh Comme “~ _ee caster on train leaving Boston 
through to © ation, Causeway street, at 9.00 A.M., 
118 fgg from U aoa io, N. H, at 1.00 P. M., and to Lake 
DOW w ver “qt 5.00 P. M : a 
short port, \. tickets are now on sale and can be 
‘° Bxc ed on ym application at the Boston Passenger 
test fy odialee iso nar ats secured in parlor cars. Send 
. hy Agency Ape tare to Boston Passe neer ay ogy 
. 0 cen ve in, revarn Vistas on the C. i. ¢ 
tidy and — ketches be autifally illustrated, of ins | 
series ; co Mountains, scenes anc 
— Whe * ~~ Franc beautiful Merrimack Valley 
= cate thereto \jso list of Hotels and Boarding 
| a | route and E xcursion Rates. 
Teg Ulaely Fr. E. BROWN, 
Brock Gen'l Pass’r and Ticket Agt. 
ui PRESCOT, 
all - Gen'l Supt, and Traffic Mer. 
hist . a. W. STORER, 
rp Asst, Gen’l Pass’r Agt. 
{ tomy 
oo bur Railroad 
Itc 
18 Chap 
oe lt *assenger Trains. 
lub wal 
venting q On and after July 9, 1893. 
6 Coe :08STON PASSENGER 
INS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENG 
sues ¢ eEEHION, CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE 
an an MMODATION for T 
A. M. ACCOMM( N for Troy 
rire 6.4 and Albany. 
A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
bere, and 9,00 Troy 
She » A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy 
th her 11.3 and Alban y. 
| P.M DAILY EXPRESS, with Sleep 
ims eg 3. ing Cars to Chicago and St. Louis. 


P.M. EXPRESS with Sleeping Cars 
7. to Unicago 
FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


00 A.M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
8. treal. Parlor Car to Buriington 
A.M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor | 


10.3 


Cars to Montreal 


3. 05 P.M ae OMMODATION to Rut- | 
and, | 
P.M a EXPRESS, with Sleep 


7. 


ing Car to Montreal 


Time Tables and further information on ap.- | 


Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
Boston, Mass 


To The East, 
To The West, 


J. R. WATSON, 
G0 To The Town 


That You Like Best ; 


BUT 


ii westward is the way you decide to go, 





« Inne Be sure that your ticket reads just so— 
a GREAT 
wit al 66 ORTHERN? ? 
7 a RAILWAY 
sow FROM ST. PAUL WEST 
, aes and 

¥ is Ge eet ae uest, 

Drop a line to P. 1. WH TNEY, 


And he'll tell you the rest. 
Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agt. G. N. Ry.,St, Paul, Mint 


GEO. A. BUTLER, Gen. Agt. 


211 Washington St., Boston, Mass 


NANTASKET 


——AND—— 


m, 
wu 
< ber Landing, at 10.45 a. m., 2.30.,5.15 


Rete. 8. 
Da 
iM t Rabtasket ll 00 m., 
1.3. m.. 12.30, 1.30, 2 
cam, 8.00, ‘Tos a. mm. -20, 3.00, 3.30, 4.50, 6. 


m Do 


3.55, 6.35 p. m. 





yrelt 


They 


0a. m., 
urn, é p. i. 
£2 933 p Ms 
5 ay at, or boat 


Ganon & 


&. P. CUSHING, 


M.., 12.32, 1.02, 2.02, 3.54, 5.02, 


and rail, 





of the 


5s! trip tickets, w 





General Manager. 














DOWNER LANDING 


— 
rs leave Rowe’s W harf(weather permit- 


211 Washington St., Boston, 
SUNDAYS. coset ——— a 
For Hull, Pembert 
ont tL 

pita hsp 1m San tones 0 Ladies, travellers in Boston. 

CS eae a.m. 12.50, 1.20, 2.20, 4.15, 5.20, 
Por fait? (¥ at! vier A lady, well ietoiaet asto the antiquities of 

turn, 4.10, 6.50 p. ), at 10.45a. m.; 2.30 p.m, Boston, will be glad to accompany parties per 


| the way by boat, at 9.30, 10.30, 
15 p.m. 
12.30, 1.00, 2 00, 3.30, 5.00, | 


+ boat and rail via tain, 
12.30. 1.30, 2.30, 3.30, 5.15, | 
| 


6.37, | 
25 cents eac 


ith admission to Melville 
6 cents, excepton Mondays and July 4. 





STEAMERS FOR 


Lynn, Marblehead, Salem Willows, . 
Baker’s Island and Beverly. 


Leave SNOW’S ARCH WHARF, 42 
Ave., Boston. 
For Lynn, Week 5 11.00 A. 
P.M. Sundays—6.00 Pp. 
Return leave Lynn, Week Days—7.00 A. M., 2.30 
mM. Sundays—8.45 A 
For Marlehead, Sale m Willows, 
Island and Beverly, Week Days 
110.30 A. M., 2.30 and 16.15 Pp. M. 
+e leave Beverly, 7.00 
17.00 P. 
Caave | Salem Willows 15 minutes later and : 
111.45 A.M, 


Atlantic 


M., and 6.00 


Pr. 
Baker's 
-t9.30 and 


A. M., 230 and 


omer © fer eee head, leave Boston, 10.00 
A 1.00, and 3.00 P. 
Rejumn Jeave Marbiohe: ad, 9.40 A. M., 3.40 and 


4.40 P. 

Por ‘Sale m Willows, Baker’s Istand, 
|. Keverly, $°10.00 and 11.00 A. M., 1.00, 
| "0.45 BP. M. 





and 
*3.00 and 


| p ne leave Beverly, 9.00 A. M., 


je ok 48 not stop at Baker’s Island. 
tDoes not stop at Marblehead. 
tDoes not go to Beverly. 
Band Concerts, Fish Dinners, Boating, 
Fishing, Bowling, etc. 
Boston to Lynn, 15 cents; children, 10 


3.00, 4.00 and 


FARES: 









|} cents. Round trip tickets, 25 cents; children, 15 
| cts. Boston to other points, 25 cents; children, 
| 15 cents. Round trip tickets, 45 cents, ; children, 


25 cents. 
cation to 


Boston, Beverly and Salem 8. 8. Oo., 


W. A. McCrituis, General Manager. 


point NAHANT 


POINT 
|NAVAL BRIGADE BAND. 


FAMOUS FISH DINNERS. 
Free Dancing (Commencing July Ist.) 


Special rates for parties upon appli 





LEAVE LINCOLN WHARF (weather 
ting) for BASS POINT: 
Week days and Sundays—9.30, 11.00 A.m., 
om, 3 30, 5.00, 6,30,8.15 P.M. Return 
, 1.30, 3.45, 5.15, 7.00, 9.30 BP. M. 
For Nahant week days, 9.30 A, M., 


permit 


12.30, 
2. 10.30 A. M., 
12 


12.30, 2.20, 3.30, 





5.00,6.30 P.M. Return—8.00, 11.00 A.M., 2.00, 3.25, 
4.35, 6.30 P.M. 
Sundays~—9.30 A.M., 5.00, 6.30 P.M Return 
11.00 A. M., 6.30 P.M. 
Rate 30c, Children 25c. Take East Boston 
| Ferry cars. Special rates to parties 
J. A. FLANDERS, Agent 
201 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Boston & Gloucesier Steamboat Co. 


NORTH SHORE ROUTE, 


TO GLOUCESTER 


AND RETURN. 
ROUND TRIP 75c. 


whe AMERS leave north side of Central Wharf 
WO (foot of State st.) week days 9.30 A. M., and 2 
rp. M., leave Gloucester at2 P.M. Sundays le ave 
Boston at 10.15 A. M., leave Gloucester at 2 45 P. 
The excursion boat leaving Boston in the 
morning remains at Gloucester about two nour 
and arrives back at Boston about 4.30 P.M., on 
week days, and 530 P.M., on Pont ading thus 
affording passengers the opportunity to reach 
home in desirable season after having spent the 
day in ade nigh ¢ful ocean trip of 60 miles along 
the renowned North Shore, a stretch of seacoast 
which in its be autiful and varied scenery is un 
equalled elsewhere in New England. For fur 
ther information ang ppecias rates for large 
parties apply to E. 8. MERCHANT, Agent. 


SUMMER TRIFS. 


A lady of experience in travelling would like 
to chaperon a small party of ladies or school 
girls on asummer excursion. Moderate terms. 


Address CHAPERON, care of Rev. Edward 


E. Hale, Lend a Hand office, 3 Hamilton Place. 
Boston. 


Northern Steamship Co. 


Tuesday, June 5, the new exclusively pass- 
enger steamer Northwest of the Northern 
Steamship Co.’s fleet will be put in commission 
plying between Buffalo and Duluth, touching 
at Cleveland and Detroit. 

For tickets, reservation of staterooms, and ful! 
information, ‘apply to 


GEO. A. BUTLER, General Agent, 

















| sonally to the interesting historical points in 
| the city. 
i 


vw 
this paper. 


Address, C, 
Commonwealth Office, 120 


' 


Tremont Street. 
General or local 


Ladies or gents. Agents. $75 
& week. Exelusive territory. The 
Dish Washer. Washes ailthe 
es for = family in ope minute. 
, rinses and drice them 
without wetting the hands. Yow 
push the button, ibe machine dos: 
the rest. Bright, polished dishes 
ee cheerful wives. No scsides 










VFran$ 


wale. ta | 






| 


h 





She is recommended by the editors of 





The Durability of Silverware 
Depends far more upon the material used in 
cleaning, than the wear occasioned by use. 
The 
Modern 


} Silver 
Polish 


Oleaning and Polishing all kinds of Solid 
or Plated Silverware without injury. 
Be-plates Worn Plated Articles. Every Bottle Warranted, 
All Dealers, 26c, 


c 


SJAtsitlerwtne 
( eemateemnse 


¢ 





Dk. JALG EIS 


Sanitary Underwear 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POISONOTIS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 








@. M. TOCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Office, 69 Washington St., Boston, Masa, 





OUR METHOD OF 


Feeding Horses on the Street; positively pre- 
vents waste, gormandizing, slobbering, breath 
ing in the oats and throwing the hea ‘less @x- 
pe nsive than others and never gets foul. The 
10rse breathes as freely with it on as without it. 
Every one, and especially Editors of Christian 
papers and agents for humane societies, should 
see it. 

Agents make satisfactory pay. Canvassing 
Outfit, with particulars, sent on receipt of $1.25 
ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO., 

15 Cornhill, Boston, Room 2. 

JOHN CONLON & CO., 

198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston, 


SPECIALTIES: 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


GENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 


Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant* and 
Druggists. 
nd for Price List. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


Carpets Made Over and Relaid. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER AND RE- 
TURNED SAME DAY. 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 














UPHOLSTERER 
J. B. BRYANT | ana CABINET-MAKER, 
etween 
741 Tremont St. BRatland and Concord Sq. 








FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY. 


a 
EDWARD E. HALE, WM, H. LYON 
and OHAS. G. AMES. 


Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
For sale at the Unitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon 8t., 
and Lend a Hand office 3 Hamilton Place 


BIBLIA : 


Devoted to Biblical, Classical 
Archeology. 

The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 


year. 


and Oriental 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Folio, on heavy book paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archwology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 
24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 
BIBLIA PUBLISHING CO., 


Meriden, Conn, 


Boston Miscellany. 





Mor ‘days diabit Cured in 10 
to 20d Nopey till cured, 
DR-J.STE PHEN Lebanon.Ohio. 








r OR SALE—A second-hand copy of Volumes 
land i. Half bound. Apply at this offic ) 


Anprew4J. LLovD, Orrician, 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, 454 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped witR 

By RK. 
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- RUPTURE CURE 
FREE 





particulars of acomplete revolution 
in the treatment of rupture sent 
sealed, address, 











,W. P. HARRISON & co. Clerk No. 12, Columbus, 0. 








TRADE MARK. 


NOTEKA 


HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
ee the Common. nee 


KETTERER’S HOTEL 


168-172 Canal St., Boston. 
(Adjoining New Boston and Maine Unioa Depot.) 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 
Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator, 
First-Class Cafe and Restaurant, 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .*. BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province —s Boston. 


Delavan House. 


ALBANY, N., Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel'at 
the Capital. 

















The Ebbitt, 


WASHINGTON, D.C 
Army and Navy Headquarters, 


EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
H.C. BURCH, en 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


(Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and en suite. 
PARK J. WHITE. 





‘Grand ‘Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 


Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 


EUROPEAN PLAN, 
FORD & COMPANY, pie sete 


BAY STATE HOUSE. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Ranking with the best of the First-class Hotels 
in New England. 
Passenger Elevator, well furnished rooms and 


all heated by steam. 
Books and helps 
ELF 


FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop. 
) bodige Mp Send for Catolog of 
*TAUCHT for self-instruction 


by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 





Dr. Patrick, 150 Tremont St., Boston. 


The Phonographic Institute Co., Cincinnati, 0, 
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It’ ‘Aner |New England Mutual 
It’s Our Winner lena an 


| his Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
= o o 


ASSETS Dec. 31,1993 ..... $23,204, 162.58 
LIADSLATIGR «es tw sees 21,537 527.35 


$1,666,635. 23 





LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
issued at the old life rate premium. 


W ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon all 
hen You policies. ox : ; . 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash 


surrender and paid-up insurance values to which 
Can Have a the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts 
Tailor at 


Statute. 
This Price. 





Don’t Be a 
Ready-Made 
Man. 


Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent 
on application to the Company’s Offtee. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
8. F. TRULL, Secratary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 


SU IT TO QO RD EE R. Men and their Clothes. 


A woman knows just where she can 

get the most for her money; men are 

different. A man will go and pay 

$65 for a suit of clothes, when he can 
| get the same thing next door for 


| 
Made from Black or Blue Cheviot S35 
Now how can a $65 suit be made for 


Mixtures and Smooth-Faced Cloths, 32" woe see pes For 
twenty years | was in the wholesale 
Suitable for Business or Dress. 

























woolen and trimming business, and was 
a large importer. This gave me expe- 
rience and acquaintance, two enormous 
money-savers. 

I've just got some beautiful goods for 
spring and summer, Martin, Crombie 


and Laverton Vicunas, Carr’s Covert 

| coating, Scotch Bannocks, London 

| trousering and French vestings. I 
> have some fine American makes, too, 


and one of the best cutters in Boston. 
Come in and let me show you how 


JI ELIOT STREET. | much you can save. 


And The *‘ DEN”? 
249 WASHINGTON STREET, 


NEXT HERALD OFFICE. 





FINE TAILORING 
CHAMBERS, 


Jos. D. Elms. 
172 Washington St., it Below 


Opposite Joel Goldthwait’s. 


Thomas O'Callaghan & Co, Mrs. Dr. Bishop, 
| Hotel Pelham, 


Room IOoOl, 


74 Boylston cor. Tremont St., 
| BOSTON, MASS., 


| 
; Formerly Tremont Row. 
| The longest established and acknowledged 
the most reliable physician in New England ; 
' treating all complaints incidental to married 


or single women ; patients who consult her not 

only meet with civility, but secure the most 

| skilful and successful service, and thereby 

| avoid failure and loss of money ; those who 

As we a re a roac h j n t h | wish inedicines can get the best known to medi 
p p 4 e | cal science by writing or calling at office ; pri- 

‘ vate accommodations for patients by far the 

* | best in the city ; practitioners who have not a 

y D u | | Season , ; we have a great | private sanatorium or facilities for practice of 
| gynecology may recommend the doctress, who is 

|a medical graduate, with the entire confidence 


many bargai ns to offe r. consi St- | that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 


| treatment at moderate charges. 





ing of odds and ends left from our) wHrours= 10 to 9. 
spring stock. These we will sell at | 


Fitchburg Railroad 


greeny reduced prices, for the REDUCED RATES OF FARE 
next thirty days. Por See te Sema OY Seeeiiet 


| 
| Summer 
| 


‘Vacation 
Excursions. 





Tickets on sale June 1 to Sept. 30, and good 
18% 


until Oct. 31, . 
Co . Summer Excursion Book 
rREE 


On receipt of 2c. stamp for postage. Gives in- 
formation in regard to routes, rates of fare and 
list of hotels and boarding houses. Can be ob- 
tained at 250 Washington Street, Boston, or on 
application to 


J. R. WATSON, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


Thomas OCallaghan & 


998, 560 & 562 Washington St. 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 















Concentrated Almond 


LACTA BATH 


FOR HOME USE 

Perfumes and Invigorates « 
Soothes the Syste m. Cures fy — Feats 
and Surprisingly Softens a... mt, 
the skin. ne and Whites 
MANIC! RING, 


FREE sample of Hyvix nic Lacta R 
Soap to all callers this Week — 


37 TEMPLE PLACE, . 
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FAIRCHILD & NICHOLE 


SELLING AGENTs, 


12 PEARL STREET, 


Boston, Mass, 


In Postage, we will send 
A Sample Envelope, of either 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE 


OZZONI'S 
OWDER. 





You have seen it advertised for ment 
years, but have you ever tried itt-! 
not,—you do not know what an ideal 
Complexion Powder is. 





POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged besutifier, 
has many refreshing uses. It prevents chal 
ing, sun-burn, wind-tan ,!essens persp’: 6%, 
ete.; in fact itisa most delicate and desirable 
n to the face during bot weather. 
At is Sold Everywhere 
For sample, address 


J.A. POZZONI CO. St. Louis, 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 





























